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Religious Witness calls on the S. F. ‘Supervisors to uphold Prop L and house ee poeple at the Presidio 
“There is a bias that everybody i is 


have access to 


ax 


the Presidio except the poor and the. homeless. We 
do not want to turn the Presidio into-a gated com=— 
munity for upwardly mobile people. We’re here to 


protest that.” — Father Kirk Ullery, Our Lady of Lourdes Church 


by Carolyn Scarr 


call for justice, a 
gathering in morning 
+».air surrounded by the 
noise of. traffic and construction, 
began in front of San Francisco 


City Hall on October 20 at 9:00” 


a.m. Nearly 200 people came to 
express their outrage to the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors 
that poor and homeless people 
are the only ones being excluded 
by the Presidio Trust in the leas- 
ing of housing, including the 
Wherry Housing units. 

Pastor Jeff Johnson, who 
serves a smal] Lutheran parish in 
the Richmond district, opened the 


“prayer service by expscooi Ss - 
hope that the morning’s public — 


time of prayer and a 


hearing would convince those" 


supervisors yet to be persuaded 


The defendant’ 5 aveeplites of shelter had 


that Proposition L, the Preserve 


Presidio Housing initiative 


passed by voters in the June elec- 


tion, needs to be fully implement- 
ed so that all people have a fair 


chance to live at the Presidio. 


Rev, Johnson reported that in 
only. four weeks 2700 postcards 
had been sent to Mayor Willie 
Brown and Congresswoman 
Nancy Pelosi calling on-them to 
work to make affordable housing 


in the Presidio available to San 
Franciscans of all economic lev- 
els, including people who are 
poor and homeless. 


- Led by Rev. Kay Jorgensen of 


the First Unitarian-Universalist 
Church, the assembled protesters 


sane. “Gathered here in the mys- 


tery of the hour; gathered here in 
one strong body. Gathered here 
in the struggle and the power; 


been necessary; all kinds of things could 
and did happen to a woman out on the 


streets at night. 


_ by eottest Curo 


" his October, I had the 
educational opportu- 
nity to witness 15 full- 
grown human beings, 
iniee a them highly trained and 
well paid in their roles as ser-. 
vants of the people of San 
Diego, work the better part of a 
day to torment a “mentally ill” 
woman for sleeping a night and 
a day in a dirty room in an 
abandoned, covered parking lot. 

The experience thoroughly 
confirmed my belief that this 
society is mentally ill. 

“Mentally ill.” Well, this 

-woman has been under psychi- 
atric treatment for many years, 
and the Social Security 
Administration has recently 
admitted, reluctantly, that she 
can’t earn a living by work due 
to her condition. 

She is one of the better 
human. beings I know, bright, 
articulate, friendly and open, 
gently humorous when life is 
- doing its best to terrify her. But 
I don’t doubt her diagnosis, that 


t 


she suffers from overwhelming 
emotional states that sometimes 
render her quite unable to cope. 
So we call her “mentally ill.” 

But I’ve never known her to 
lie. I’ vé never known her to 
deliberately hurt anyone. I do — 


not believe she is capable of | 


gratuitously hurting someone 
else while pretending to: herself 


that she’s doing something nec- | 


essary and even praiseworthy. 

She’d been living in a hotel 
room with a grown daughter. 
The daughter was stealing from 
her to pay for drugs, and the sit-. 
uation had become intolerable; 
she’d asked her therapist how 
she could move out, and the 
therapist gave her a referral to 
St. Vincent’s. At St. Vincent’s 
she was told she couldn’t stay 
there because her medication 
would render her too sleepy to 
follow their routine. She asked 
at Rachel’s Women’s Center. 
They were full. The “Y’ would 
not take her because she wasn’t 
an alcoholic or drug addict. 


See San Diego Woman page 15 
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Protest rally at S.F. City Hall demands fair treatment for the poor at the Presidio. 


ourselves and our obligations, to 
remind us that we are all one, 
that we have absolute signee 
bility. for one another... «: 
i Spirithawk ‘sang the 


of Congregation Beth Sholom in | 
the Richmond district, made with 
his voice the sound of the shofar 
— the far-sounding horn ‘which 
is blown to call people to 
remembrance, to mindfulness of: 


Spirit, draw near.” 
Indeed we were gathered in 
One strong bodys from diverse 
traditions, ‘unified in corimon 
struggle and empowered by the 
spirit of justice. Rabbi Alan Lew, 


See Outrage at Exclusion page 10 


ILLEGAL LODGING 


by Forrest Curo 


“| It:was a jury 
- of her peers, all of them 
from Rancho — 
- Bernardo or 
La Jolla or 
whatever other planet they 
‘come from where a woman 
can_sleep on the streets without 
being in imminent danger 
of rape, murder, or 
simple robbery. 
She’d been hiding in 
an abandoned parking garage 
held and kept unused for 
real estate investment but 
she’d gone in while it was still light. 


The prosecutor warned them 
not to let compassion affect 
their judgement and 
she really 
didn’t have to worry about 
that; 
the judge 
said “two hundred dollars or 
twenty dollars to do 
48 hours of community service 
: plus three years probation” 
and she was sorry 
there’d been no kleenex box to 
cry in by the witness box. 
There was none by 
the jury either but 
it wasn’t needed. 


ae te 


Labor organizer Mother Jones was a founding caine of the 
movement for justice. She was dangerous to the established 
order because she was fearless in her defence of oppressed - 
people. Government militia imprisoned her and sent her 
out of towns by train — but she always came back. 


Bah 


Some of those cut adrift are like 


by Floyd Tucker 


ome 680 mentally disabled 
Medicare patients at Schuman- 
Liles Clinic in East Oakland have 
been told they must find psychi- 
atric care elsewhere starting November 1. 

This potentially devastating develop- 
ment came about because federal Medicare 
payments to Schuman-Liles are months in 
arrears. Clinic officials say they are unable 
to meet their professional staff payroll. 
They say they have no alternative. 

The patients rely upon Schuman-Liles 
psychiatrists for prescription, supervision 
and adjustment of medications that enable 
them to live relatively normal lives. 
Without medication, they are in danger of 
undergoing psychological crises, in some 
case posing threats to themselves, their 
families or communities. 

Experience indicates that without med- 
ication and mental-health care, actions of 
some are likely to result in arrest and incar- 
ceration or crisis hospitalization at public 
expense. Some of those cut adrift are likely 
to wind up homeless on the street. : 

Finding help elsewhere will be difficult 
if not impossible. Few private doctors are 
accepting Medicare patients. Other clinic 
facilities are crowded. Many of these 
patients lack personal resources to con- 
duct searches on their own. 

The problem arises because recent fed- 
eral policy changes require detailed exam- 
ination and approval of a treating doctor’s 
notes and observations concerning patient 
visits before any Medicare payment is 
made. In other words, the provider is 
obliged to absorb the cost of treatment 
before Medicare money is forthcoming. 

This, coupled with what providers see 
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Dr. Henri Montandon of Oakland’s Schuman-Liles Clinic. 


as a deliberate slowdown of payments that 
do get approved, has resulted in a major 
cash-flow crisis at Schuman-Liles. 

Letha Barnett, Schuman-Liles executive 
director, said the showdown was postponed 
one month by a $50,000 advance from 
Alameda County Behavioral Health Care 
Services on October 1. That money was 
early payment for treatment of patients 
covered by MediCal. A county “bridge 
loan” to stave off the November 1 crisis 
was overruled by the county counsel. 


ly to wind up homeless on the street 
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National Heritage Insurance Co., which 
contracts with the federal government to 
disburse Medicare funds here, has insisted 
it is merely following federal guidelines on 
pre-payment approval of the clinic’s claims 
and the dispatch with which payments are 
made once approval is granted. 

Executive Director Barnett said 
Schuman-Liles has formally petitioned 
National Heritage Insurance Co. to be 
taken off a list of providers who are 


~ required to obtain pre-payment approval 


ys 


Suppose A Monster 


by Julia Vinograd 


Suppose a monster instead of 

mind-numbing statistics. 

Suppose a beast prowls under the city 

poking its snout up thru manholes at night 
and eating lost people. 

Many hot teeth and scaled with mirrors. 

No time to scream and no one else sees it. 

But someone isn’t in line for cold coffee 

and colder comfort the next morning. 
Questions wither and blow away 

like autumn leaves. 

Forms are canceled. 

Statistics change by a digit. 

Basically, who cares? 

The beast isn’t real, of course; 

but the people it eats are even less real. 

Half an hour later statistics get hungry again. 
Soon the homeless won't satisfy the beast 
anymore and the beast will go hunting. 

It’s gotten bigger. 

And statistics can turn up anywhere, 

the beast can disguise its tongue as a waterbed. 
When you see your own face 

reflected in those mirrors 
there’s no time to scream. 
You’ve become a statistic. 
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of patient care and treatment. The clinic 


also has petitioned for acceleration of pay- 
ments once claims are approved. 

Barnett said a Heritage Insurance offi- 
cial told her this week that lifting the pre- 


payment approval requirement was “under . 


consideration,” and that acceleration of 
payments was “a possibility.” 

But no commitment was made, leaving 
the 680 patients watching with growing 
dread as their supplies of medications 


diminish. ay: 


First Amendment Rights of Street Spirit Vendors Upheld _ 


In Santa Cruz, homeless activists overcome police harassment of street newspaper vendors 


by Robert Norse 


anta Cruz cops got a quick come- 
uppance from the mayor, and 
Street Spirit vendors got a written 
apology from the police chief 
after a cowboy cop jacked up a homeless 
newspaper seller and took his papers. 

HUFF (Homeless United for 

- Friendship & Freedom) activists from 
Santa Cruz have written for Street Spirit 
since 1996. Street Spirit gave month-to- 
month coverage of that year’s seven-plus- 
month City Hall Sleepers Protest, which 
spotlighted the Sleeping and Blanket Bans 
in Santa Cruz. Beginning in 1997, home- 
less vendors began selling Street Spirit 
regularly on Pacific Avenue, Santa Cruz’s 
main thoroughfare. 

Pacific Avenue, the heart of the down- 
town, was savaged by the 1989 earth- 
quake. The widespread rebuilding that 
followed fundamentally shifted the politi- 
cal alliances in town and gave the mer- 
chants a dominating position on what was 
formerly a “progressive” City Council. 

In 1994, that council passed the repres- 
sive Downtown Ordinances — making 
Santa Cruz the first California town to do 
so — which outlawed sitting on the side- 
walk within 10 feet of a shop, peacefully 
sparechanging after dark (or in groups of 
two at any time), and many other forms of 
innocent homeless behavior. 

“Homeless Jim,” the most regular and 
high-profile Street Spirit vendor, was a vet 
with a sign that read “disabled.” Police 
Officer, Mark Eveleth, a depressingly 
dense officer with a depressingly dense 
history of harassing the poor, told Jim he 
had to present documented proof of his 
disability or face arrest and prosecution 


under the Downtown Ordinances. A mis- 
application of the “truth in panhandling” 
section, Eveleth’s unlawful bullying did 
frighten Jim into abandoning his sign. 

In 1998, John Maurer, a mild but effi- 
cient homeless local, became Street Spirit’s 


vendor supervisor and tripled distribution 


and sales. On September 21, Anthony 


Homeless people selling newspapers is 
just as legal as the magazine drive cur- 
rently being conducted at my daughter’s 
school, Branciforte Jr. High School.” 

Her letter got astonishingly quick 
action — most likely because of the 
involvement of Mayor Scott. Within a 
few days, in a rare display of police law- 


“Police ticketing homeless vendors, confiscating papers, or mak- 
ing arrests is disastrous public policy and should be stopped at 
once. Our vendors are protected by national and state constitu- 


tional guarantees of freedom of speech and freedom of the press.” 
— letter to Santa Cruz Mayor Celia Scott from Becky Johnson 


Douglas, one of Maurer’s new vendors, got _ 
‘the Eveleth treatment. Officers Eveleth and 


Hedley descended on Douglas after a mer- 


chant complaint, confiscated eight copies | 


of Street Spirit, and wrote him a citation 
for “displaying merchandise” under 
5.42.040 of the Municipal Code. 

~ HUFF activist Becky Johnson immedi- 
ately wrote a letter to Santa Cruz Mayor 


“Celia Scott denouncing this shameless 


violation of the First Amendment and bla- 
tant attack on homeless people. 
Wrote Johnson: “In addition to being 


‘an alternative to panhandling, homeless 


vendors, by selling their own papers, gen- 
erate positive interactions between them- 
selves and non-homeless people. Street 
Spirit educates the public on homeless 
issues and dispels stereotypes. In return, 
homeless people experience dignity and 
empowerment; they engage in productive 
work. And, of course,’self-esteem is 
enhanced by writing for and distributing 
their own words, poetry, and works of art. 


fulness, Santa Cruz Police Chief Steve 


Belcher himself issued a formal letter of — 


apology, finding “an exception” to 
Municipal Code 5.43 for newspapers. He 
stated he was requesting that the city 


attorney drop all charges against Douglas. 
_ The letter was all that was needed for sev- 


eral more homeless people to ask to 
become Street Spirit vendors. 

But apparently Officer Eveleth himself 
hadn’t heard the news. A few days after 
Douglas got the news that it was legal to 
sell the paper, Eveleth accosted him at his 
usual spot.in front of the busy Cinema 9 
and accused him of another violation, 
because he had a newspaper “displayed” 
by his feet and not in hand. When 
Douglas pulled out Police Chief Belcher’s 
letter however, Eveleth quickly retreated 
to his double-parked squad car. 

As Johnson wrote to outgoing Mayor 
Scott, “Police ticketing homeless vendors, 
confiscating papers, or making arrests is 
disastrous public policy and should be 


-| Drinking off the ground. 


| I don’t whine and beg 


stopped at once. Our vendors are protect- 
ed by national and state constitutional 
guarantees of freedom of speech and free- 


dom of the press. While the written word ~ 


could be seen as a product, it is free 
speech first. Please, beforé”"You leave 
office, protect homeless street newspaper 
vendors in general and Street Spirit ven- 
dors in particular.” Mayor Scott has 
apparently done just that. 

Santa Cruz homeless people who wish to 
become Street Spirit vendors may leave a mes- 
sage on John Maurer’s voice mail at 831/457- 
9754 ext. 685, or call 831/423-HUFF. 


Ladies and Gentlemen 
by Michael Creedon . 

I imagine this gets bad enough 
Without me having to push it. 
They’re sleeping in the bushes, 
Ladiesand gentlemen. 


Eating out of garbage cans, 


And none of this has shocked © 
Us for a very long time. 

I have such a nice bed in my 
Apartment. I eat. I drink. 


For money. But I’m 
This far away, ladies 
And gentlemen. That’s 
Why I address you as 
ladies and gentlemen. 
But no caps. 


Sleep well, ladies and 
gentlemen. You are 
Perfectly safe. I 

Am the guard. 


ee 
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| Sending the Unwanted Poor to ‘Paradise’ 


San Jose officials dump homeless families in substandard Paradise Une 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


eep in the human condition is 
the longing to find, if not a 
paradise, a better place to live, 
somewhere over the next hori- 
zon. San Jose housing officials recently 
exploited the deep desire of homeless 
families trapped in poverty to better their 
lives. In an ill-concealed attempt to deport 
their homeless problem, city officials con- 
vinced unhoused families to uproot their 


children and move to another town to find 
the housing that San Jose has completely 


failed to provide for them. 

City officials pretended to send home- 
less people off to paradise, but in reality 
only gave them a one-way ticket to purga- 
tory. For the homeless families who 
moved into Paradise Village in Modesto, 


“paradise” turned out to be an unhappy 


exile in a substandard apartment complex, 
with rodent-infested rooms, urine and 
cockroaches on the carpets, and broken 
‘promises of financial aid that reduced the 
hapless families to knocking on the doors 
of Modesto relief agencies. ; 

San Jose, with its wealthy Silicon 
Valley entrepreneurs and its millions of 
dollars of redevelopment funds, decided 
the best way it could solve its affordable 
housing shortage was to use Modesto as a 
cheap dumping ground for homeless fami- 
lies. As reported by the Modesto Bee’s 
__ Ralph Jennings, at least 30 homeless fam- 
ilies with children moved out of San 
Jose’s emergency shelters and motels to 
the 172-unit Paradise Village apartment 
building in Modesto. The families claim 
that San Jose’s homeless coordinator 
referred them to Paradise Village as a 
way to flee San Jose’s high rents. 


Once there, the families found them-— 


selves stranded in dirty, unsafe living con- 
ditions in an apartment complex troubled 
by crime, gangs, and violence. Adding to 
their plight; they found that they didn’t 
qualify for promised housing assistance. 

_ In one fell swoop,-San Jose has rid 
itself of several dozen unwanted homeless 
parents and their young children. Quite a 
‘clever trick when you think about it: a 

“homeless coordinator” lures poor fami- 
lies into deporting themselves from their 
‘own hometowa; a truly innovative way to 

make your homeless problem go away. 

San Jose’s attempt to use Modesto as a 
cheap dumping ground outraged several 
of the homeless families and has been 
condemned by Modesto city officials. But 
this practice is not simply the isolated 
aberration of some misinformed housing 


bureaucrat. It actually is a revealing © 


glimpse into a disturbingly widespread 
practice of many major cities with large 
homeless populations. | 


Most Bay Area cities aren’t Panhe as 


brazen as San Jose was in this instance, 
but virtually all of them have taken part, 
in one way or another, in utterly cynical 
efforts to drive homeless people out of 
their city and make neighboring cities 
inherit their cast-off residents. Rather than 
responsibly attempting to grapple with 
their citizens’ hunger and desperate need 
for housing, job programs, and mental- 
health services, too many city officials 
take the cruel way out and turn up the heat 
on the homeless population. 

The so-called “Magnet Effect” is one 
of the most common — and deplorable — 
_ rationales used by mayors and city man- 
agers for slashing homeless programs and 
welfare benefits. As the argument goes, 
“If we make things too comfortable for 
homeless people, they will move here en 


masse.” This argument is a convenient lie 


used by city after city as a callous justifi- 
cation for everything from the elimination 
of welfare programs and the refusal to 


| Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


San Jose achieved new levels of cynicism and deceit when it set 
out to lure homeless people out of city limits in precisely the same 
way that the Pied Piper tried to rid his town of rats. But other 
cities are playing subtle variations on the same theme, so home- 
less people everywhere are being driven from pillar to post. 


support new shelters, all the way to sys- 


- tematic police attacks on street people. 


In a mad scramble to keep their cities 
from becoming “magnets” for the poor, 
each city tries to create a more inhos- 
pitable environment than the other, hoping 
their inhumanity will make their locale a 
less inviting destination for homeless 
nomads in search of survival. 

San Jose achieved new levels of cyni- 
cism and deceit when it set out to lure 


homeless people out of city limits in pre- 


cisely the same way that the Pied Piper 


tried to rid his town of rats. But other: 


cities are playing subtle variations on the 


same theme, so homeless people every- 


where are being driven from pillar to post. 
In attempting to undo the Magnet 
Effect, many cities have created what we 
might call the Repulsion Effect — an 
attempt to repulse homeless invaders. 


The truly repulsive thing about the. 


Repulsion Effect is that, in reality, it is not 
directed at the mythical hordes of home- 
less invaders from the outside, but at the 
city’s own long-term residents, its home- 
grown homeless people, who have been 
neglected for so long that they have fallen 
into economic oblivion. Rather than repair 
that neglect, rebuild the inner city, and 
remedy that human misery, city bureau- 
crats resort to demagogic efforts to drive 
out the poor, and condemn them to the 
role of outcast, scapegoat, deportee. 
Berkeley, Palo Alto, San Francisco, 
San Jose, and Santa Cruz have all resorted 
to every form of police harassment possi- 
ble to give the bum’s rush to their unwant- 
ed homeless population — including 


‘police sweeps of parks, destruction of 


encampments, massive campaigns to 


arrest and fine people for sleeping, beg- — 


ging, sitting on sidewalks and covering up 
with blankets. 

But this cruel “urban removal” of the 
poor is also carried out through other 
means: staggering rent increases, gentrifi- 
cation, demolition of residential hotels, 
and a race to the bottom in which counties 
compete with each other to see who can 
slash General Assistance the most. 

San Rafael has tried to clear its down- 
town core of unwanted street people by 
attempting to deport St. Vincent’s dining 
hall. Alameda County has cut its General 
Assistance repeatedly, and often balances 
its budget by cutting homeless programs. 
Berkeley city officials have callously 
refused in recent years to fund any appre- 


ciable number of truly low-income hous- 
ing units, and have attempted to rid their 
streets of homeless youth. 

At this very moment, San Francisco 
officials are increasing their efforts to 
criminalize nearly all aspects of homeless 
behavior in Union Square, the Haight and 


the Castro, escalating an already massive. 


campaign of police repression carried out 
unrelentingly for the past eight years. San 
Francisco has implemented another form 
of “urban removal” of the poor by, demol- 
ishing hundreds of units of public housing 


In the end, it may not matter whether a 


homeless family is lured to Modesto by- 


the false promises of a San Jose official, 
or forced out of their home in San 
Francisco by an owner move-in eviction, 
or driven off a Berkeley sidewalk at the 


end of a police baton, or “relocated” from 


public housing in the latest wave of demo- 
litions, or forced into abject poverty 
through harsh welfare cutbacks. For the 
end result is the same: They have been 
warned, at every level of society, that 
America no longer has room for its poor. 
It’s an old story, but the poor hear it 
anew every day: No room at the Inn. No 
room in our city’s overpriced apartments, 
no room in our overcrowded shelters, no 


room in our soon-to-be-demolished public 


housing, no room in our public parks for a 
homeless wayfarer, no room in our hearts 
for a poor family to dwell. 

As Woody Guthrie sang about an earli- 
er group of poor nomads in California 
who were being given the bum’s rush: 
“You won't have a name when you ride 
the big airplane. All they will call you will 
be Deportees.” 


hae | 


Send Donations to: 
Street Spirit 
AFSC 

65 Ninth St. 

San Francisco, CA 94103-1401 


Subseribe to Street Spirit! 


Street Spirit is published by the American Friends Service Committee. Homeless 
| vendors receive 50 papers a day, earn income and self-reliance, and educate the com- 
! munity about homeless issues. We accept no advertising so as to maintain our editori- 
| al independence. We need your support to meet our printing costs. Please donate or 
subscribe to Street Spirit and help us remain an independent voice for justice! 


! Yes! I wish to support the work of Street Spirit! 
; J enclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
1 enclose a donation of 0 $100 0 $50 0 $25 


THE ELECTION 
by Julia Vinograd | 


We’ve just elected the bogeyman, 
lots of bogeymen. 


| They don’t feed children, 


they eat children. 

And maybe they wear suits 

on tv talk shows 

but I’d know those smiles anywhere. 
White teeth anticipating. 

Other people have our jobs 

so the bogeymen’ll get them. 

The bogeymen’ll put their claws 
right thru the constitution 

and into strangers’ guts 

and twist and laugh, 

and the country’ll laugh with them 
‘cause you can’t starve without hating 
and wanting to hurt. 

It would be good to eat, 

it would be better to get even. 
Whenever we decide 

the world is someone else’s fault 
the bogeymen are there to 

make them scream. 

Oh, I know it’s only people 

giving speeches, 

people are all we've got. 

But I also know 

we conjured up the bogeyman 

and what we’ve got 

will eat us up. 
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GANGED-UP: THE Case OF MIGUEL GUTIERREZ 


by Becky Johnson 


stream of mostly Latino family 
members, friends, neighbors, 
and members of Holy Cross 
Church filled the courtroom of 
Judge Robert Atack for the sentencing 
hearing of Miguel “Michael” Gutierrez on 
August 31. It was their only chance to 
show support for the 24-year-old man 
many of them had known his whole life. © 


Judge Atack began the hearing on a 
harsh note. “This is not a social club!” - 


Atack shouted. “If you can’t be quiet, Pll 
have you removed.” Nearly 50 supporters 
of Michael Gutierrez had shown up with 
54 letters of support and a petition signed 
by 400 people, all asking for clemency for 
Michael, a man who had grown up in the 
Beach Flats area of Santa Cruz. 

Michael had never been arrested before 
he was incarcerated in November, 1997. 
He was a student at Cabrillo College 
where he studied math, computer science, 
and English. He had been a major force in 
the life of his 11-year-old sister, helped 
with her homework, and taken her to and 
from school. He is also a talented artist. 

His mother, Maria Gutierrez, had built a 
dynasty in Beach Flats through her social 
work and received commendations from 
the City of Santa Cruz for her community- 
building efforts and her leadership. 
Lifetime members of Holy Cross Church, 
the Gutierrez family exerted a moral force 
in the lives of their family and neighbor- 
hood, preventing young people from turn- 


bi Sharon Pearson 


n October 12, someone at 
( ) rosa City Hall ran their 

tongue over the glue on an enve- 
lope addressed to the Campaign for 
Legal Places to Sleep (CLPS) and hand- 
ed it to a young male courier dressed in a 
yellow rain slicker who then jumped on 
his bike and peddled up and down city 
streets until he reached the offices of the 
Burnside Cadillac street newspaper 
where CLPS members sat waiting. 


letter — nauseatingly reminiscent of 


CLPS to kiss off. Despite the bureaucrat- 
ic jargon and the one lone statement that 
bordered on passion — “We are not 
indifferent to your concerns” — the letter 


off, and not one on the lips. 

Doublethink — the process of holding 
two contradictory beliefs and believing 
both of them — is apparently bubbling 


Portland’s councilmembers these days. 

: For example, they wrote, “We do not 
believe that promoting homeless camp- 
ing supports our policies and efforts.” 
And then they wrote, “Simply stated, our 
public goal is to help people move off the 
streets and into stable housing through 
support and transitional services.” 

Ha! Compare an Orwellian example 
of doublethink with a CLPS example: 

(1) Orwellian: When a government — 
any government — says to its people, 


some innocent people on both sides are 
gonna be killed. But we have to do it 
because we need a free world in which 
people can be safe.” 

(2) CLPS: When the Portland City 
Council says to the community, “We have 
similar concerns on some levels, but quite 
different approaches, to. the intractable 


Portland Activists Plan Civil 
Disobedience to Challenge Ban 
on Camping and Sleeping 


“eyes and become unconscious. Some will 


The Portland City Council in a formal 


Orwell’s notion of doublethink — told 
was, for all intents and purposes, a kiss- 


-old-fashioned civil disobedience. CLPS 


and brewing and thriving in the brains of 


“Well, it’s sad. We’re going to war and - 


Michael had never been aipeited before he was jailed Ghee the 
fight at the party. He was an artist, a student at Cabrillo College, 
and a major force in the life of his 11-year-old sister. Now 
Michael is an inmate at San Quentin State Prison. 


ing towards drugs, gangs or violence. 
“They accused Michael of being a mem- 
ber of the Nortefios,” said Maria Gutierrez. 
“That just shows their ignorance. If Michael 
had been a gang member, because of where 


my family came from in Mexico, he could — 


only have been a Surefio.” 

On October 5, 1997, Michael went to a 
party in an area of Santa Cruz known as 
Beach Hill. When he arrived, he immedi- 
ately noticed that most of the party-goers 


issues of homelessness.” So we’re going 


to “retain” Ordinance #14.08.250 and |. 


keep arresting these homeless people the 
minute they lay down on public streets 
with “sleeping material” and close their 


die as a result and crime will increase. But 
we have to do it because we need a 
healthy community in which people can 
feel safe. 

CLPS members have worked on this 
issue since February. We have gathered 


8,200 signatures of support from citizens | 


in our community and letters from seven 
churches. We have created documents to 
support our position that sleeping and 
camping should not be criminalized and 
given them to the Portland City Council; 
and we stood respectfully before them 
despite their aloof and rude reception. 
Enough. Now it’s time for some good 


will conduct this action in early 
November, bringing to reality our 
September proclamation to the Portland 
City Council: “By making this statement 
we stand solidly with our homeless 
brothers and sisters and say to you — our 
city government — that if these unconsti- 
tutional arrests do not stop, CLPS will 
take civil disobedient actions. — 

“This is our constitutional right. And 
should we deem these actions necessary 
— particularly in light of recent police 
actions against peaceful demonstrations 
in Northeast Portland — we can only 
hope we will not be fired upon, even 
with “less-lethal” weapons. We are 
American citizens protesting an unjust, 
discriminating and prejudicial city ordi- 
nance. And as such, we represent legal 
feedback to our community and should 
not be viewed as a threat.” 

Readers interested in joining our 
action should call Campaign for Legal 
Places to Sleep at 503/224-3212. 


were highly intoxicated. He didn’t recog- 
nize very many people. Michael, who is 
over 6 feet tall and weighs 240 pounds, 
had also been drinking beer. He drank two 
or three beers earlier in the day, but did 
not have anything to drink at the party. 

A fight broke out, and Michael stepped 
in between in an attempt to break it up. 
“The next thing he knew is that three or 
four guys were on top of him,” said his 
sister, Claudia Gutierrez, the family 
spokesperson. “It was him against every- 
one.” According to Claudia, Michael 
struggled to break free as he was assailed 
by three or four white men. “He was able 
to break free and he went down the drive- 
way near a parked car, where they came at 
him again. He cowered down, and was 


shielding his head from the blows, when 
fie looked down on the ground and saw 


by Stacie Clary 


n observance of National Hunger and 
[inst Awareness Week, the 

Sacramento Homeless Organizing 
Committee (SHOC) will hold a rally on 
the north side of the State Capitol (at L 
and 11th Streets) on Friday, November 
20, from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 

National Hunger and Homelessness 
Awareness Week is held from November 
15-21 to bring attention to the needs of 
our community’s homeless and impover- 
ished population. The SHOC expects a 
large turnout at the Capitol rally by 
homeless individuals and activists from 
throughout the state, who will demon- 
strate to the newly elected and current 
state leaders that people are watching 
how much state money is given to pro- 
grams that benefit those in the greatest 
need for food, shelter, job development, 
mental health services, and medical care. 

-.The rally will include speakers on 
statewide and local homeless and hunger 
issues, music, an open mike, and food. 
Activists from Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz, 
the Bay Area, and Los Angeles have 


sharing their stories and demands at the 
State Capitol. 
Tamara Hiebert, intern with SHOC, 


less community to support the rally. 
“Coming to the rally will allow homeless 
people to see firsthand that they do have 
a Say in what happens,” she said. 
Local activists will speak out about the 
new maximum stay caps at the Winter 
Overflow Shelter at Cal Expo (see 


Capitol Rally for National Hunger 
and Homelessness Awareness Week | 


’Sacramento’s anti-camping ordinance that 


been invited to join with Sacramentans in— 


believes that it is important for the home-’ 


something silver and shiny. He picked it 


up. It was a golf club.” 

Michael swung the golf club around 
over his head. His attackers backed off. 
One lunged forward and grabbed at the 
club. A tug-of-war ensued. Michael’s 
friend called out, “Michael, let’s go! I’ve 
got the car here.” Michael grabbed his 
jacket, got into the car, and the last thing 


he did was throw the golf club into the 


bushes. It was never recovered. 

Michael and his friend then went to get 
some fast food for dinner. Later that 
evening they went to another party, an act 
the judge held. great contempt for, sym- 
bolizing a lack of remorse. But it_was not 
until October 31 that Michael learned any- 
one had been injured. Forty-five days 
after the incident, he was arrested for 
three counts of attempted murder. — 

The Santa Cruz Police arrived at the 
party after Michael and his friend had left; 
a neighbor had placed a call about a dis- 
turbance. They received little cooperation 
from the witnesses but discovered a 15- 
year-old white.boy who was bleeding 
from his head. Once taken to Dominican 
Hospital for his injuries, it was deter- 
mined the youth’s blood alcohol level was 
over twice the limit for adults. He did not 
remember how he had been injured. 

Questioned at the August 31st clemen- 
cy hearing, the young man told how he is 
enrolled in a special school at Stanford. 
“As the result of your injuries?” the judge 
asked. But even when the boy did not 
affirm Judge Atack’s question, Atack 
seemed persuaded it was so anyway. 

Two speakers from the community 
spoke on Michael’s behalf. Simba 
Kenyatta, a black community leader, elo- 
quently argued that incarceration would 
serve no positive purpose at all. He 


showed that. Michael. had. expressed 


Om PFS? 


: See Ganged-Up page 1 


“Sacramento Caps Length of Shelter 
Stays,” Street Spirit, October, 1998). 
Homeless advocates will protest 


allows for sweeps along the river and 
throughout town, even if an individual’s 
maximum time has run out at the shelter. 

Also scheduled for this week is a ben- 
efit showing of Taylor’s Campaign, a 
moving documentary featuring Ron 
Taylor, a homeless man who ran for City 
Council in Santa Monica, and a commu- 
nity of homeless people attempting to 
shelter themselves in the midst of new 
laws aimed at running them out of the 
city. The film, narrated by Martin Sheen, 
“can make you think about a lot of things 
— about what you want our society to 
look like, about poverty and homeless- 
ness and the civil rights that each of us 
should have, to live with a little dignity, a 
little honor,” according to Jason 
Albertson of Street Sheet of San 
Francisco. The proceeds from ticket sales 
will go toward the publication of 
Homeward, Sacramento’s street newspa- 
per, and other SHOC activities. 

Also during this week, the Breaking 
Barriers Homeless Program will sponsor a 
Health Fair at Loaves and Fishes 
Friendship Park. The fair, cosponsored by 
Sacramento County AIDS Education and 
Prevention Program and Harm Reduction, 
will he held on Thursday, November 19, 
from 8:00 a.m. to noon. It will offer HIV 
testing, tuberculosis testing, pregnancy 
tests, and hearing screenings, among other 
services. Entertainment, incentives, and 
prizes will also be provided. | 
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Angela Neuman and her children, Ivie Osunde (left) and Eudoxie Hassan (right). 


Poverty Shatters Many Lives 


“I don’t want my children to 
suffer and grow up wonder- 
ing what it would have been 
like to have a strong black 
woman to go to for help.” 


by Angela Marie Neuman, 


y perspective on poverty comes 
from a deep, deep experience 
while I was in my addiction. 


Poverty for me was a “nightmare with 
legs.” I looked like poverty, I smelled like 
poverty, and I thought like poverty. These 
accusations sound a bit harsh, but my 
lifestyle was disgusting and unbearable. I 
was like the walking dead. 

I had no hope of change, or courage to 
make a difference. My money ran out as 
soon as it reached my hands, and I barely 
ate. Sometimes I had to eat out of 
garbage, whether on the ground or in the 
trash. I was so low to the ground, I 
couldn’t do anything but look up. When I 
would look up, all I could see was beauty 
that I didn’t have, love that I didn’t have, 
and respect for myself that I didn’t have. 
So my head hung low! 

Now, by the grace of God, life has 
turned around 100 percent..I’m very excit- 
ed that God has given me this second 
chance. I was an individual who insisted 


on giving in to depression. 

Poverty not only affects those of us 
involved in drug addiction, it also strikes 
the careless and the abused. I saw many 
decisions on the streets from the lives of 
working people that were ridiculously 
life-shattering. They had good jobs, but 
lived from paycheck to paycheck. People 
who couldn’t manage their spending, hav- 
ing to borrow from friends and loved ones 
on a daily basis. 

Poverty is very sickening and can 
touch the best of God’s children. I look 
back on the yesterdays and I thank the 
Lord I am now in my right mind. I hated 
being looked down upon just because I 
had no material welfare. I knew I couldn’t 
blame anyone but myself. Life was con- 
trolling me in such an irritating way that I 
abandoned Angela and everyone that 
knew Angela. 

I realize, on this blessed day, how good 
it is to think success, believe in success, 
and how nice it is to dream of a better 
tomorrow. I don’t want my children to 
suffer and grow up wondering what it 
would have been like to have a strong 
black woman to go to for help. 
“Wondering” is the key word here. I’m 
tired of going through life on a “wonder.” 

My dreams are real now and my every- 


day activity of Love brings them closer 


See Poverty Shatters Lives page 15 


pprehensive, I stood by the side 
A the road waiting for a kind 

motorist to offer me a ride. 
Would I arrive safely and on time, I 
silently wondered. Determined to claim 
my education, I hitchhiked to and from 
community college my entire first year. 
Traveling by bus would have robbed four 
precious hours from my day. 

I am forced to live without the modern 
conveniences that most middle-income 
individuals take for granted. I am a single 
mom receiving Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families (TANF) (formerly 
known as Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children, or AFDC). 

Nevertheless, I am called upon to help 
my beautiful and talented daughters 
blend into and compete in mainstream 
society. Merely inventing creative ways 
to assist them to dress presentably poses 
a challenge in itself. Most important, to 
encourage their educational success, I 
tutor them 15 to 20 hours per week. 

My daughters look to me alone to 
quell their fears and ease their suffering. 
When they need a friend, I stop and lis- 
ten to the secrets of their souls. Since 
beginning college, I have nursed them 
back to health following two surgeries to 
mend a fractured ankle, a lithotripsy 
treatment for kidney stones, kidney 
surgery to remove stones, as well as ail- 
ments and emergency room visits too 
numerous to list. Success as a student 
and single mom has required much sacri- 
fice. There have been days that I have 


Sugar Cones 
by Eric Robertson 


not even found time to sleep or eat. 

I count myself among the fortunate 
low-income single moms. In June, I will 
graduate from the University of 
California, Santa Cruz, with a Bachelor’s 
Degree. Inspired by my educational path, 
my daughters have become wise beyond 
their years. They have attended some of 
my classes, read some of my books and 
research papers, and even participated in 
my videos. My daughters and I owe 
much gratitude to California’s innova- 
tive, education-friendly welfare policies 
of the recent past. 

In 1995, more than 170,000 AFDC 
recipients attended higher education pro- 
grams in California. In other words, at 
least one-third of California families now 
receiving TANF include a higher educa- 
tion student. Welfare reform with its 
strict time limits and punitive: work par- 
ticipation requirements will end the 
prospect of a college education for most 
of these highly motivated individuals, as 
well as those to follow. 

All of us who care about the future of 
our country must unite, protest, petition 
and demand that our state and federal rep- 
resentatives reinstate California’s sensible, 
education-friendly welfare policies of the 
recent past. Low-income single moms and 
their children deserve the opportunity to 
travel upon the road to success. 


The author is a UC Santa Cruz student 
and single mom who wishes to remain anony- 
mous to avoid possible reprisals from the wel- 
fare system. 


by Chuck Frank 


n the beginning of this year, homeless advo- 

[== in Eureka, California, petitioned coun- 

ty leaders, asking them for more rights for 

the homeless. The police department chiefs, 

along with the Highway Patrol and the sheriff, 

| were shown the grave injustices that faced the 

homeless, especially the fact that, besides the 

Eureka Rescue Mission, there was nowhere for 
them to sleep at night. 

What has happened since that meeting? This 
week I spoke to a man who had been homeless 
during the months of January, February, and 
March. He said that the greatest problem facing 
the homeless is still the police and the citations 
that they give for illegal camping. Often, these 
citations go to warrant because they are not 
paid. So homeless people end up dodging the 
police, as the police try to find them at night 
with lights while they are sleeping. 

Because sleeping bags end up being stolen 
so often, he said that he didn’t have one. So he 
ended up being cold and miserable all of the 
time, and unable to sleep for three months. 
Once at the Mission, he was harassed and 
threatened by other homeless people, so he 
finally left. 

The Special Occupancy Parks, although 
approved by Humboldt County, still remain a 
distant remedy for the homeless. The parks, 
akin to glorified KOA campgrounds, would be 
a safe haven for the homeless, but remain 
trapped in a legal maze of red tape. 

The county has no intention of funding the 
first park, and the private sector may be years 


away from obtaining grant money to build the 
first one. In the meantime, homeless people 
continue to suffer because they are usually sick, 
almost always cold at night, and quite often 
have all of their valuables stolen. 

They continue to be pawns on a chessboard 


where the dark pieces are in the forefront of the 


game. Where is the white knight who comes. to 
the rescue? Could the churches come together? 

Gangs are on the rise in Humboldt County 
and the homeless are still a prey to them. There 
is not enough information to determine how 
many homeless people are being affected, but 
so far this year it has been reported that, in four 
known cases alone, homeless persons were 
beaten up dreadfully, and needed emergency 
hospital treatment. Some refuse hospital treat- 
ment for various reasons. 

Three of these violated individuals ended up 
at the Mission in the middle of the night; the 
Mission took them in, with no questions asked. 
The threat of gang assaults upon the homeless 
is a very present danger, and the safety of the 
homeless community is a significant issue. 

Other possibilities for safer camping exist in 
some outlying areas. But then one must consid- 


_er the cost. One camping site near Willow 
Creek, called Boise Creek, costs $12.00 a night |. 


for a motor home. Unbelievable! Other sites 
cost $18.00. Also, Boise Creek is closed during 
the winter so no one can even camp there. 

If campgrounds like Boise Creek or 
Swimmer’s Delight, off Highway 36, are avail- 
able in the winter, why are the homeless, partic- 


See Rights Eroded in Eureka page 15 


I saw a couple this morning 

freshly woken from the sidewalk scratch. 

The woman was sitting up 

still buried in a dark blue blanket 

breathing the intimacy of her self. 

The man was well awake. 

He had one knee up and an arm laying flat on this. 
He looked like a hunter scanning the horizon 

his long gaze mocked by too much cement and brick. 
The couple had a large box of sugar cones sitting next to them — 
25 pointy stacks in plastic sleeves divided by a 
honeycomb of cardboard sheathes. 

A few stacks lay on the sidewalk where 

they’d been pulled from the box. 

The couple seemed disinterested in everything. 

Even the sugar cones were mere possessions 

along with their blanket, shoes and soiled clothes. 


‘| The next day, in the shadow of the newly renovated city hall 


with its spire that cost $400,000 to gold leaf 

I saw a small milling crowd of similar citizens 

bedraggled and dazed 

eating those same sugar cones, 

noses pressed to the empty cups, 

breathing the tenderness of themselves, 

when out of nowhere a sugar cone magnate appeared 

dressed in gold chains and a white suit speaking like W.C. Fields. 
“An impulsive moment of great human magnanimity 

has led me to leave you with these wonderful goods,” he said, 
and with a wave of his hand he roared off in a long Rolls Royce 
decaled with a sugar cone and a slogan, : 
“Eat Mortons. Best Sugar Cone in Town!” 

I turned my head and looked at the new gold leafed spire. 

I wondered at what $400,000 could buy 

and I began to ponder at the attractiveness 

of a plain, brown, sugar cone spire. 
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Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen. 


t was nearing 6:00 p.m. and I was 
looking forward to getting out of 


work. It turned out that I had to stay 
and put in overtime at my job as a 
preschool teacher. I wanted to get out on 
time because I was going down to stay 
-the weekend at my mother’s house. 
When I finally got out of work, I had left 
behind an angry letter for my boss. 

I made it down to my mother’s house, 
riding BART. I remember telling her that 
I needed a vacation. The rest of the 
evening seemed to go okay. As it came 
time to go to bed, I grew agitated and 
afraid. I did not sleep. Finally, in the mid- 
dle of the night, I woke up my mother 
because I was having an anxiety attack. I 
told her I needed help. I didn’t know what 
kind of help I needed. I just knew some- 
thing was going wrong with me. 

I was up the rest of the night, waiting 
for the sun to come up. It finally did, but 
my situation did not improve. That morn- 
ing I had difficulty eating or concentrating 
on a conversation. It was hard to sit still. 

As the day went on, I started to write 
a poem on my mother’s typewriter. I did 
this for hours. (Reading it weeks later, I 
found that it made no sense.) At the time, 
I was determined to write this poem that 
made my life make sense. I thought that I 
would be famous because of this poem. 

By the middle of the day, my mother 
decided that she needed help in figuring 


(Mental Institutions) 
by Sister Margaret 
The Keepers of Hell 


Treatment designed to kill the spirit, 


The House of the Living Dead. 


I felt the broken hearts 
Who could feel no more, 

For Satan had made their life death 
And death their “life.” 

Hurt by the world, they fell 
Into the “Kingdom of Hell’? — 

Their voices became “‘friends,’’ 
And “enemies,”’ too 

As they suffered the tortures 
Of unending perdition, 

I cringed that none could move, 


Whose keys made this “‘jail.” 
Loss of freedom, loss of hope, 

Despair was the Ruler in the 
House of the Dead, 


A 
Voice 
Spoke: 
(without beginning or end) 


My rirse Rreak=@ut 


HOUSE OF THE DEAD 


Brought forth the instruments of torture — 
Leather belts, cuffs, strait jackets and such — 

Beatings administered, but not on the chart 

And I walked through the Kingdom of Hell, 


Immobile beings, isolated from humanity. 
This, too, was designed to “kill the spirit.” 


| But with permission from the Keepers of Hell — 


As the souls cried out from behind ancient bars 
And the sobs of the lonely echoed throughout — 


“You crucified me! Hear ye, Keepers of Heil!” 


out what was happening to me. She 
called a friend, a psychiatrist, and he told 
her to take me to the emergency room. It 
was challenging, at that point, for me to 
sit in the car on the way there. 

As we arrived, my mind was becom- 
ing more confused. I was terrified. I start- 
ed to believe that the people in the emer- 
gency room lobby, including myself, 
were all casualties of the Gulf War. The 
TV was showing scenes from the war, 
and they added to my delusions and fear. 
I remember the intake nurse asking me 
questions that I had difficulty answering. 
My mother and husband (who had met us 
at the hospital) helped me answer. 

Eventually, I was taken into the 
Emergency Room. My mother and hus- 


‘band came with me. A doctor came in; I 


didn’t trust him as he talked to me. He 
went to make a phone call, and I followed 
him, telling him that, “I know what you 
are doing.” He came back and tried to 
explain that I was going to be taken in an 


ambulance to “another part” of the hospi- 


tal (the hospital had different sites). 

-I was put in the ambulance and was 
strapped down in restraints, wiggling out 
of them eventually. I was delivered to the 
locked psychiatric ward of the hospital. I 
felt spirited and it all seemed like a joke 
to me. The staff tried to explain the rules 
to me, but I was oblivious. I was saying 
things that made no sense. 

I wandered around, very agitated, 
until I stepped over a line on the floor 
that was not to be crossed. That was the 
trigger, and a nurse came and took me to 
the seclusion room. I was held down and 
given a shot of Haldol. This knocked me 
out quickly and I fell asleep. 

The next thing I knew, it was the next 
morning. I was walking around with a 


‘nurse, who was again explaining the 


ward to me. I was thinking clearer. 

I don’t remember all of what happened 
during my first hospitalization, seven 
years ago. I remember feeling confused, 
depressed, and angry. I was introduced to 
a whole new world. I don’t remember all 
of what has led up to my other hospital- 
izations since then. But I will always 
remember my “first freak-out.” 


Hard to Believe 
by Joanna F. Bragen 


it is hard to believe 

that someone would want 
to take one’s life 

but 

I have been there 


it is hard to understand 


why 

God would permit a 
person to feel so bad 
and have no hope 
what does it mean? 


it isn’t fair 


life is such a gift 

that we spend so much 
time trying to prolong it 
but 

there can be times 
when it feels endless 
full of pain 


| I wish I could find a way 
to erase 7 
whatever it is 
that makes a person 
give up 


I Hold the Keys Now 


give people their medication. I hand it out 
and record it in the blue medication book. 
Everything must be recorded. People go 
out for the day, or huddle around the large 
television to spend the next six hours 
watching one football game after another. 
I usually take pity on the coffee drinkers, 
and make another pot. 

The day goes by, sometimes fast, 
sometime slow. I spend almost every 
weekend there. Besides answering the 
‘phone that rings occasionally, and writing 
down the day’s events, I am not required 
to do much. But, as I see it, my job is not 
just about answering the phone and super- 
vising the clients. 

I am a mental health elient myself. I 
have been in facilities like this before. Back 
then, I was at the mercy of staff, the people 
who held all the keys. I learned one thing: I 
wanted to be treated with respect and digni- 
ty. I wanted someone who would listen to 
my experiences, my story, and try to under- 
stand. I wanted to be around staff who real-' 
ized that holding the keys did not have to 
mean that they had to be “power hungry.” 

When I first started working, my goal 
was to be one of those people. A staff per- 
son who clients looked forward to seeing 
— as I had once done. I try to understand 
people on their own terms and not be 
judgmental. They may be unkempt, they 
may. be unusual, they may be drug addicts, 
they may come back, again and again. But 
they are people who are very brave to be 
dealing with so much. Who am I to tell 

‘ them what to do all the time? 

Although I may be doing pretty well 
now, I try to remember what it used to be 
like. I hope I can make some positive 
changes, because I hold the keys now. 


They may be unkempt, they may 
be unusual, they may be drug 
addicts, they may come back again 
and again. But they are people 
who are very brave to be dealing 
with so much. Who am I to tell 
them what to do all the time? 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


hen I arrive, there are usually a 
few people up braving the cold 
winter air. They are having a 


smoke and a cup of coffee. The patio is 
strewn with butts and trash. Some of them 
have neat clothing and are well-groomed; 
some look pretty disheveled. They come 
from all around Contra Costa County, for 
various reasons. But they all have one 
thing in common: They are all homeless 
and they are all mentally ill. 

I say hello and am greeted by the peo- 
ple who recognize me from last week. I go 
inside. It is a relatively small place, only 
five rooms, with four beds in each room. I 
meet the staff from “graveyard” shift and I 
am given a report on how people are 
doing. I am given the keys. 

The clients are allowed to sleep in on 
the weekends. The other staff person 
supervises the clients who are cooking 
breakfast for everyone, while I write in the 
log book every half hour. After the clients 
eat in the dining room, I supervise the 
chores that have to be done. This involves 
finding the right key, and unlocking the 
utility closet for everyone. I try to keep 
some order while everyone swarms 
around me, asking for this or that. 

After chores, things settle down a lot. I 
unlock the office with another key so I can 


Poor Leonard’s Almanack 
Quotations and Original Thoughts 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
November 1998 


1. You can’t be of help to everybody! say the narrow-minded, and help nobody. 
MARIE VON EBNER-ESCHENBACH (Austrian writer, 1830-1916) 


2. Keep me away from the wisdom which does not cry, the philosophy which does 
not laugh and the greatness which does not bow before little children. 
KAHLIL GIBRAN (Lebanese sage, 1883-1931) ae a 


3. Instead of being the leaven of history and the mainspring of the ascending move- 
ment of man, the weak [in modern society] are likely to be cast aside as a waste prod- 
uct. One is justified in fearing that the elimination of the weak as shaping factors may 
mean the end of history — the reversion of history to zoology. 

Eric HoFFerR (American longshoreman-philosopher), The Ordeal of Change, 1964 


4. While over Alabama earth 

These words are gently spoken 

Serve — and hate will die unborn 

Love — and chains are broken. 

LANGSTON HuGuEs, “Alabama Earth” (at Booker Washington’ s grave), 1928 


5. The greatest test of courage is to bear defeat without losing heart. 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL (American orator, 1833-1899) 


6. The more we share, the more we have. 
LEONARD NIMOY, cited in “Quotable Quotes,” Reader’s Digest, August 1992 


7. The test of our progress is not whether we add more to the abundance of those who 
have much; it is whether we provide enough for those who have too little. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Second Inaugural Address, 20 January 1937 


8. Violence does not and cannot exist by itself; it is invariably intertwined with the lie. 
ALEKSANDR SOLZHENITSYN, lecture for Nobel Prize (in literature), 1970 


9. The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 
WILLIAM WorDSWoORTH, “The World Is Too Much with Us; Late and Soon,” 1807 


10. Happiness through virtue; peace through justice; freedom through responsibility; 
love through kindness. 


11. In terms of greatness, the entire creation is to the Creator what a speck of dust is 
to the entire creation. 


12. The light is reached not by turning back from the darkness, but by. going through it. 
SEKI KK EK KK KK Kk kK 
The title of this column derives from Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanack. leonard: 


Roy Fy an is completing work on Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more 
than 20,000 quotations, due at bookstores this Lecember. 
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We three sat there in bliss with 
him, honoring this supreme gift, Gfe, 
this love we knew, this love he had 
given each of us, this window of 
soul we had shared together in the 
dance of life. 


At right, The Creation of Adam (detail) by Michelangelo. 


by Nancy Delaney 


he trees were sparse and the 
ground surprisingly dry, with 
granite and small shrubs. 
Lizards and chipmunks were the 


only creatures in the visible landscape. It 


was late summer so the air was pleasant, 
even hot in certain pockets. But every- 
where, in every stone and shrub and tree, 
was the sigh of the former and impending 
snow. It was high country, almost to the 
edge of the tree line, where the trees give 
up the land to smaller life forms and 


‘rocks. An occasional jay flicked in with 


the blue and grey edges mingling in pine 
needles like a living Christmas card. 

The land felt like forever, as if it was part 
of the Earth and yet partly the Moon, or 
maybe it was halfway between the Earth and 
the Moon. This landscape waited for brave 
souls to venture and come for a breather and 
watch the world from a distant viewpoint to 
get the wider picture, the Ps S view, 
the knowing of the sage. » *"" 

I had gone with my friend an her Mie 
partner to their cabin in the mountains 
“before the winter comes.” I was going to 
sort out my life and get honest with 
myself. I wanted to clarify the ways I had 
formerly approached love. I wanted to 
look at myself in the high etheric air far 
from my usual haunts and associates 
where I wouldn’t be tempted to do my 
usual responses. I wanted to go and purge 
myself of old habits and search my soul.: 

As we rose up the mountains, I could 
feel‘the beginning of a warning. It started 
on the edges of my being, hints of irrevo- 
cable change. I wondered if I was going to 
die. I passed the feeling off as the desper- 


ation of my little ego flailing about, afraid» 


it was going to lose control over my love 
life, and expecting that it would be left up 
here in the mountains when I went back 
down into the Bay Area. And that was just 
what I intended to do. So, I wasn’t really 


MATTHEW SHEPARD 
by Claire J. Baker 


You were not a scarecrow, 
not a Laramie cowboy thrown 
from your horse onto a fence, 
soon to free yourself 

under a cool Wyoming moon. 


Fresh-faced one, aspiring actor, 
you were an innocent, 

a student, a beloved son 

born too soon, taken too soon — 
a virgin before such insanity, 

a lamb dragged to slaughter 

on a parched plain by creatures 
with wool pulled over their eyes 
so they could fool themselves 
that you were darkness. 


Matthew, 

may you be cradled in a rainbow 
of your choosing, all the colors 
soft and pleasing. 


worried; though I noticed that the sense, 
“!’m going to die and am dying,” stayed 
with me the whole time I was there. 

After a week of walking and looking 
and listening to nature in the high terrain, 
and occasionally looking back at the Bay 
Area with a bird’s eye view in my mind, I 
trekked back down the mountain and back 
to my life, which at the time was living in 
a room in a shared house in the 
Fruitvale/East Oakland area. There were 
messages waiting for me on the shared 
phone. One was from Greg, my foster 
brother’s lover and longtime panes 
of the last 13 years. 

Greg had never called me. Always my 
foster brother, Jim, was the one to call and 
chat and set me at ease about being in this 
life and being oddly disadvantaged by 
being without a genuine family close at 
hand to do things families do. We both 
understood we were make-do. We were 
the family for each other that our own 
families were not able to be. 

As often happens” with’ foster families, 
we had lost track of each other for awhile in 
adult life. When we reconnected, it was at 
once obvious that our knowledge of friend- 
ship could never be lost, no matter what 
might ever seem to come between — not 
time, not space, nothing could change an 
eternal love and respect we just naturally 
felt along with a massive dose of affection. 

We wanted happiness for one another 
honestly, and our love was so strong — in 
ways like an old married couple — that we- 
could totally relax in the comfort of know- 
ing the other cared. So, we had the calm to 
search our minds to think what the other 
might need as encouragement or reminder 
about finding their full way in this life. 

I returned the call from Jim’s lover, 
Greg. Greg answered: “Oh... hello, 
Nancy. Listen, uh... Jim has taken a turn 
for the worse. You better come. I don’t 
think he has much longer. I’ve spoken 


by Julia Vinograd 


Break everything. 


and planning their summer vacations? 
Vegetables would care more. 


Fon Tae Youre Mex Wao Dien of AIDS 


The dead lovers are almost as beautiful as 
razor-edged spaces in the air where they used to walk. 
Do you remember his hand lazily playing with 

the rim of a glass, making the ghost of a bell sound 
for his own ghost, and the talk didn’t even pause? 
That glass is whole. Break it; break it now. 


How can people go on buying toothpaste 


The potato has a thousand eyes all mourning for 
the lovers who lived in their deaths like a country 
foreign to everywhere for a long time before dying. 
A long time watching people look away. 

The potato only met them under the earth 

after their deaths and still it wept. And we do not. 
The ghost bell makes barely a sound forever. 

The dead lovers are still in love, but no one else is. 


with the doctors. It looks like it’s time.” 


“What?” I demanded. “What’s hap- 
pened? How is he?” 

“He’s not able to. get out of bed and he’s 
lost a lot of weight. I’ve been trying to call 
you. He’s very frail and he’s not talking at 
all, really. He can barely communicate. He 


sleeps a lot and he maybe goes into a coma ~ 


part of the time; it’s hard to tell. The doc- 


_ tors say he is going and it won’t be long. 


You better come,” he answered. — 

“OK, Greg. I'll come. It will take me a 
couple hours to get over there on the bus 
and BART. Thanks for calling me. Is 
there anything I need to bring?” I asked. 

“No, just come.” 

I tried to imagine what I would see. 
Could I really do this? What if I didn’t 
know what to say? I didn’t know about 
death... not face to face. I had seen his 
sister, my good friend, in her coffin, and 
her mother had asked me to arrange her 
hair, and I had felt her dead face, hard like 


nothing | else I had known before or since: - 


it was her face, her features, but no life 
was there. But she had died in an accident 
elsewhere and had been brought home for 
burial. That’s different. Here I would be 
talking to Jim, face to face, both our bod- 
ies present, yet one embarking on a jour- 
ney neither of us knew. 

On my way over to San Francisco, I 
thought of the way we had refound each 
other. At the end of 1987, I had called 
Jim’s brother during a visit to San Diego 
over the holidays, looking for Jim. I was 
given his number now back up in San 
Francisco. Jim was so happy to hear from 
me and wanted to come over right away. 
He came over and I showed him around 
the radio station where I did a lot of pro- 
gramming at the time and my dinky studio 
apartment near downtown Berkeley. That 
was January, 1988. We caught up on what 
we each had been doing. 

Jim had been teaching and was in a 


Break everything. 


Dance on the fragments. Scream their names. 
Get splinters of ghosts under your skin 
torn and bleeding because it hurts, 

because it hurts so bad. — 


He took his hand with him, a grave is as good 
as a briefcase to keep the essentials in: 

a smile, bones, a way of biting his lip 

just before looking into your eyes. 

Shoulder blades cutting into summer like butter. 

All the commuters in a rush hour traffic jam 

are cursing because the lovers are dying 

faster than their cars. 

The child sent to bed without dinner cries 

for the lovers, also sent to bed early and without. 
Unfair. Throw the dishes against the wall. Break them. 
The dead lovers are almost as beautiful 

as when they were alive. — 

You can hear the rim of a glass. 

tolling for the ghosts to come home. 

Break the glass, break the ghosts. Pull down the sky. 


ménage a trois for the past few years. He 
was completely happy with Greg, and 
together they had continued to go to the 
baths and have casual sex (which is where 
they picked up their additional partner). 
Greg and Jim’s marriage was day-to-day 
life together and they were both very sat- 
isfied. Some people said they even looked 
like each other. ; 

I asked him about AIDS. He said they 
were afraid to be tested. That spring he 
got his Ph.D. and had a great party, and I 
could see that he felt he had achieved his 
father’s expectations that he make some- 
thing of his life. A year after we had 
reconnected, Jim’s mother called. She 
said that Jim had been.diagnosed with 
AIDS after being hospitalized with a bout 
of pneumonia and I should call him. (That 
was nine months before the call from 
Greg.) Jim had had the time to get his life 
in order. He had met with all the people 
close to him, including me, and had taken 
care of unfinished details. 

When I got there, Greg prepared: me as 
much as he could for what I was going to 
see in the bedroom and how I might feel. 
Jim couldn’t move. He couldn’t speak. He 
was refusing to accept that he was dying. 
Greg wasn’t sure if Jim would even rec- 
ognize me. 

Jim blanched when he saw me come 
into his room. He was trapped in his body 
that wouldn’t work like it used to, that 
was shutting down its functions, one by 
one, with him in there. 

Something was taking his life away. He 
was as conscious as ever. I could see it. He 
was 44. He looked uncomfortable to see 
me, like he was embarrassed. He always 
was the strong one, the one who had it all 
together. I didn’t want to make him 
uncomfortable. I felt perhaps I should leave 
and not come back. But, how could I bear 


See The Last Dance page 13 
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Beach Flats Neighborhood Saved 


But Santa Cruz activists wonder how long they have delayed the bulldozers 


Above, many homes like this one in the Beach Flats neighborhood were 
granted a temporary reprieve when the largely Latino neighborhood orga- 
nized against the demolition planned to expand the Beach Boardwalk. 


by Robert Norse & Becky J ohnson 
Photos by Jane Baer 


"he outpouring from the public 


Flats redevelopment plan would 
- have launched the bulldozers on 


housing: Jeft in “Santa Cruz. Community 
opponents of the redevelopment night- 


mare turned out-in droves at the key 


October meeting of the Santa Cruz City 
Council, outnumbering proponents many 
times over. 

The locked-in, pro-development 
majority on the City Council was deter- 
mined to tear down homes in Beach Flats, 
a largely Latino neighborhood, to make 

- way for the Seaside Company’s plan to 
-expand the amusement park at the Santa 
Cruz Beach Boardwalk. [See “Bulldozing 
Low-Cost Housing in Beach Flats,” Street 
Spirit, October, 1998.] 

Rushing to act before the November 
election, City Hall planned this demoli- 
tion of the homes of Spanish-speaking 
Beach Flats residents in all-English 
Planning Commission meetings and City 
Council hearings. Four councilmembers 
had actually announced their support of 
the plan before public hearings were held. 
As they ignored the huge public opposi- 
tion to their plan, the City Council’s 5-2 
majority was high on its own power and 
convinced it was unstoppable. 

But the opposition would not go away. 


On the evening of September 15, at the 


first of two planned hearings, the City 
Council heard the anger of the communi- 
ty. Councilmembers again gave pro- 
development city staff prime time, then 
cut short the public comment period (after 
spending an additional hour debating 
whether to allow a debate). Shouts of 
anger rang out from the floor of the Civic 
Auditorium at this. rushed, rubber-stamp 
parody of the democratic process — 
prompting a hasty recess of the council. 
At the second hearing on September. 
27, a long line of speakers remained, all 
f them against the Beach Flats redevel- 
opment plan. So many attended that a 
third meeting had to be scheduled. The 
pro-bulldozer forces had long since run 


bt, the Santa Craz Ci lity Counc was 


“was tremendous. The Beach 


ommunity aroused. 


out of speakers —— who were mostly paid 
Boardwalk employees, Chamber of 


Commerce members, and; most signifi- 

_ cantly, no Beach Flats residents. : 
But scores. of opposition speakers were: 

left; the clerk’s list had more than 150 


- i names. still waiting. their. tu to speak out. = 
the last’ sizable: ‘conéentration of low-cost*” T ines s 


the. critical 


“issues: ‘Where would the displaced, low- 


income residents of the Beach Flats neigh- 
borhood live? What was the real payback 
for the threatened environmental damage? 


Why wasti sh there a real fiscal analysis of: 


how much: the city would benefit for the 
millions it would give Seaside Company’s 
corporate boss Charles Canfield? Why 
wasn’t the process open and deliberate 
instead of closed and rushed? 

Perhaps the turning point came when 
13-year-old Beach Flats resident Alicia 
Acquistapace looked the councilmembers 
in the eye and scolded, “Shame on you!” 

At the third public hearing on October 
1 — forced on the City Council by com- 
munity anger — the council retreated 
again, reversing its earlier decision to 
omit new public input. An insurgent 
activist faction, Friends of the Beach, 
mobilized Beach Flats residents, most of 
them Spanish-speaking, poor, and appre- 
hensive of publicity, and held a Comida y 
Resta on the steps of the Civic 
Auditorium. : 

The mood had now changed. The resi- 
dents, and the rest of the public, were 
allowed to speak. Twenty five Latino resi- 
dents of Beach Flats stood up together and 


went to the microphone, representing 193 


people (half of whom were present in the 
audience) who had signed a letter in 
English and Spanish opposing the plan in 
their neighborhood. 

Then, on October 6, without advance 
warning or the courtesy of letting the pub- 
lic know, the five-member council majori- 
ty did an apparent flip-flop. They set aside 
the controversial. Third Street 
Realignment, the Boardwalk Expansion, 
and the Commercial Retail Expansion. 
The voice of the people had frightened the 
politicians. For the moment, the Beach 
Flats neighborhood has been spared the 
wrecking ball. Without a doubt, the City 
Council was reeling from the rage of a 


The San Lorenzo River, which enters the bay near the Santa Cruz Beach 
Boardwalk, is still threatened by ongoing development plans. 


Children in the Beach Flats neighborhood. The area has the last large 
concentration of affordable housing for low-income families in the city. 


community aroused. . 


Months of organizing by the Beach 


Area Working Group, public speeches by 
Homeless United for Friendship & 


Freedom, speeches by Beach Flats resi- 
dents at Santa Cruz City Hall (organized 
by Friends of the Beach), and election- 


year stumping by pro-Beach Flats council - 


candidates had paid off. 

Still, the fight has not been won. Earlier 
on the same day that the City Council set 
aside the three destructive mega-projects, it 
rushed through the giveaway of the 
Tidelands property at the mouth of the San 
Lorenzo River so quickly that coun- 
cilmembers forgot to make a formal reso- 
lution. To circumvent the City Charter, 
which forbids giving away such property 
to private corporations, the City Council’s 
five-member majority voted to authorize 
returning it to the state — which would 
then pass it back to Charles Canfield, CEO 
and owner of the Seaside Company. : 

This giveaway violates the City 
Charter, which requires a vote by the elec- 
torate, not just redevelopment-happy 
renegades on the council. The financial 
value of the property is in the tens of mil- 
lions and its ecological value (to restore 
the San Lorenzo River) is beyond price. 

Seaside Company possession of this 
property sets it up to proceed immediately 
with the set-aside plan to expand the 
Beach Boardwalk, the City Council’s sub- 
sequent vote to “scale back” the whole 
enterprise notwithstanding. 

The October 6th vote that stayed the 
wrecking ball also promised a future public 
process for these dread plans. But “public 
process” did not specify public hearings or 
input from real, live Beach Flats residents. 
The redevelopment majority on the council 
could simply invite its own favored service 
providers, experts, and staff, and continue 
the rubber-stamping process once the 
November election is past. 

The passage of the key Environmental 


Impact Report removed the main stum- 
bling block for developers and reduced 


opportunity for future public input; now, 


only “initial studies” and not a new EIR 
would be required to proceed with 
destructive redevelopment. 

Equally ominous was the fact that this 
“public process” will be hatched in the 
Beach Committee, the pro-redevelopment 
back room from which the Beach plan 
first emerged. The new councilmembers, 


elected on November 3, will determine if: 


that committee will be controlled by the 
same arrogant overlords that ignored pub- 
lic input all along. 

The October 6th vote also weakened or 


eliminated proposed protections, refused 


to allow for strong low-income housing 
requirements, and set the stage for some 
small-scale condemnation and early bull- 
dozing by choosing the Mercy Housing 
condo plan instead of using the cheaper 
Habitat for Humanity fix-up that would 
retain existing housing. 

The dangers are real. But the commu- 
nity has gained valuable time. And it has 
dealt the Kennedy-Rotkin-Hernandez 
forces on the Santa Cruz City Council a 
solid body blow from which they will not 


soon recover. Scott Kennedy and Mike | 


Rotkin, who cleared the decks for the 
Beach Boardwalk bulldozing, are the 
same politicians who gave the homeless. 
the bigoted Downtown Ordinances, which 


criminalize sitting down 10 feet from-a_ 
‘shop, peacefully asking for spare change 


after dark, or setting up a political a in 
front of a sidewalk cafe. 

Rotkin and Hernandez are pivotal 
votes to retain the Sleeping and Blanket 
Bans. Those who challenge the anti- 
homeless ordinances in the streets, in City 
Council chambers, and in the courts may 


have renewed credibility and support with . 


these two patriarchs unmasked. 


See Beach Flats Saved page /5 
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Architect's rendering of the Sew Beginnings Center now under development at the decommissioned Hamilton Air Force Base in Novato. Homeward 
Bound raised $2.5 million to build a complex of buildings that will include a shelter, dining facility, and the innovative part — a job training center. 


by Helen Cameron 


gesq hese days an organizational 
— name can just as often be a cute 
™ gimmick, a clever acronym, or 
ss contain words designed to evoke 
a certain response. For Homeward Bound 
of Marin, its name truly describes a 
vision, a mission and the evolution of a 
25-year-old movement. 

Since the early ‘70s, there has been a 
concern in Marin County about the poor 
and homeless. As in many communities, 
efforts to address these needs were closely 
linked with federal and state programs. 

They focused a little on affordable 
housing and a lot on providing temporary 
shelters. In many. ways, providing shelters 
and free food are simpler and easier than 
attacking the root causes of poverty and 
homelessness. And while such programs 
constantly have to fight NIMBYism (Not 
In My Back Yard) in affluent areas like 
Marin, there has traditionally been a pro- 
gressive conscience that often makes 
funding and support a bit more possible. 

Homeward Bound, renamed and refo- 
cused since 1996, determined that it want- 
ed to do more than be in the sheltering 
business — the “in at 6 p.m., out by 7 
a.m.” kind of support, as described by 
Homeward Bound Executive Director 
John Wilson-Bugbee. 

“After a lot of soul-searching, we decid- 


ed what was really needed were programs 
to help stabilize people in some pretty 
rocky conditions,” Bugbee explained. 
“Certainly emergency shelters play a part, 
but we decided we also wanted to help 
people who were ready to take steps to end 


their homeless situations, not just put a roof... 


over their heads for the night.” 
The Homeward Bound staff operates 
from the belief that only the individual 


has it within himself or hersélf to decide“ 


to move away from homelessness. 

“As close to the moment a person 
makes up his or her mind to make that 
move, we want to be there to provide. all 
the tools we can to help that person make 
the necessary changes,” Bugbee said. “It’s 
a huge task. There are many aspects for 
each person who wants to begin making 
housing kinds of decision versus homeless 
kinds of decisions.” 

The agency can help focus on at least 
half a dozen-areas, many of which overlap 
for each person. Mental conditions, choic- 
es of artificial substances, addiction, 
social disorders, education and training, 
and financial problems are some of the 
things that affect a person trying to move 
toward permanent housing. Homeward 
Bound offers support, referrals and fol- 
low-up in all these areas. 

“We must tailor solutions with each 


person,’ emphasized Bugbee, “taking into ~ 


account the resources available in our 
community and avoiding formula answers 
to individual problems.” He quoted the 
group’s well-crafted mission statement: 
“Opening doors to safety, Ok hope 
and independence.” 

Most recently Homeward Bound has 


Knowledge can help lessen fear 
because humanity lives here. 
Dare to see with eyes truly open. a 
Robotic molds are not one size fit s all. 
| There is a jagged cliff and Le 
“hes WdeGON 
: "Humanity lives here. oe 


iT : 
| Send in a a blanket of icone 
Ep 


been working even more closely and 
effectively with its partners on the Marin 
housing scene such as the Marin Housing 
Authority and Marin Abused Women’s 
Services: ““We’ve discovered, by setting 
up and using a common intake database, 
that there is a much higher number of 
homeless in Marin than had previously 
been estimated,” Bugbee said. 

One of Homeward Bound’s realiza- 
tions, as it reviewed data over the past 
year, was that much more housing was 
needed for families with children than 
previously had been available. The group 
had been focused on the single adult pop- 
ulation, Bugbee said, and when they reex- 
amined the numbers they realized they 
weren’t even coming close to meeting 


either the shelter or housing needs of local 
families. “It was like a slap upside the — 


head,”’ Bugbee remembered, “and as a 
result we’ve dramatically increased the 
number of beds for families with kids.” _ 
Probably the most exciting project on 
Homeward Bound’s drawing board these 
days is its New Beginnings Center at de- 
commissioned Hamilton Air Force Base 
in Novato. The group raised $2.5 million 
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to build a complex of buildings that will 
include a shelter, dining facility, and the 
innovative part — a training and employ- 
ment preparation center. Computer-related 
work, food-service job training and gar- 
dening/landscaping education are current- 
ly a part of the plans. Ground was broken 
for the New Beginnings Center in June, 
and Homeward Bound leaders are hoping 
for a grand opening in the fall of 1999. 

“We’re going to be bringing employ- 
ment, training and housing together in one 
place,” Bugbee said with excitement. “We 
will be able to conveniently offer the vari- 
ety of supports we aim to provide for peo- 
ple who really want to help themselves 
out of homelessness.” Big-picture plans 
for the Hamilton property could include 
as many as 340 units of low-income rental 
housing, 648 units for sale to low and 
moderate income families, and 60 units of 
transitional housing. 

Homeward Bound and other social ser- 
vice agencies in Marin are optimistic as 
they pursue plans to ensure workforce 
housing and other first-of-their-kind ideas 
—- like the New Beginnings Center — on 
the Hamilton property. 
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Religious Witness rallies to challenge housing inequities. 


from page one 


Thunderbird Song. Mary Mocine, a priest 


at the San Francisco Zen Center, sounded 
the mindfulness bell which calls us to cer- 
emonies and to service. As the bell sound- 
ed, the sun’s rays angled over the City. 
Hall under construction across the street 
and warmed our bodies. Somehow the 
bell’s tones were more present than the 
traffic noise and the construction clatter. 

Quietness filled the growing group. 

Out of that quietness we heard the calls 
from our faith traditions: “Because 
diverse traditions call us to feed the hun- 
gry, welcome the stranger, bring justicé to 
our poor and homeless neighbors, we 
pray. Spirit of Life, we call for You to be 
present with us in our struggle.” 


Father Louis Vitale recounted the his- 


tory of Religious Witness’ successful 
work to save Wherry Housing from the 
demolition planned by the National Park 


Service and promoted by Rep. Nancy 


Pelosi. He alerted us to the fact that the 
Presidio Trust is now leasing Wherry 
Housing to university students at the rate 
of 100 units per month; 1500 students are 
on the waiting list. Religious Witness is 
not opposed to students getting housing, 
but after a three-year battle to preserve 
Wherry. Housing for the homeless poor, 
many religious leaders contend it-is 
immoral and unjust to deliberately 
deprive the poorest of the poor of one of 
their last, best hopes for housing in San 
Francisco. 

The Presidio Trust has begun inviting 
federal employees all over the city to 
come and live in Wherry Housing, despite 
the fact that 12,000 homeless people, 
including more and more families, need 
housing today. The only people being 
excluded by the Presidio Trust are the 
homeless. Everyone else is welcome. 

Rabbi Lew said, “We have come a 
long way in our struggle through the 
power of our individual faith traditions 
and through a long series of actions.... 
The housing once described as uninhabit- 
able, unsafe and in deplorable condition, 
has now been deemed worthy of market- 
_ rate value and is in fact being inhabited. 
The expensive plan to relocate Wherry 


ABSOLUTE TRUST 


by Walter Liggett 


Trust God, 
even if you do not trust yourself, 
or what you think you see, 
in your waking dreams, 
in your sleep of Reason. 


Even Divine Wisdom may not 
_reach you, 
God always will. 


Lydia Gans photo 


Housing has been abandoned.” 

And the people said: “We are here to 
stay! until those among us who are poor 
and homeless are included in the leasing of 
Presidio housing. We will not go away!” 

Rabbi Lew said, “Our campaign pre- 
cipitated the Trust agreement with Swords 
to Plowshares’ proposal for an on-site 
training for 100 homeless veterans in the 
army barracks near Letterman. We have 
shown that nonprofit development agen- 
cies of San Francisco would work with 
homeless families and individuals to pro- 
vide support services. We got the vote out 
to give everyone an opportunity to speak 
their voice on this issue through 


Proposition L, but the ever-present face of 


poverty in the midst of affluence and the 
moral scandal it evokes calls on us to be 


- Vigilant, to walk the extra mile together! : 


ihe only way homeless people will be © 
included is through the full and timely 
implementation of Prop. L by our city 
officials. They must withhold city ser- 
vices until the requirements of Prop. L 
are genuinely met....” 

And the people said: “We are here to 
stay! in support of the mayor and supervi- 
sors’ use of the powerful leverage given 
them by 90,607 voters through the pas- 
sage of Prop. L. We will not go away!” 

Father Kirk Ullery, pastor of Our Lady 
of Lourdes Church, reminded us, “We’ve 
been here before. This is the right-now 
moment, the time to lay aside the illusions 
that we were told existed before: The illu- 
sion that Wherry Housing was to be 
destroyed. All of a sudden it’s supposed 
to last 30 years. The illusion is past. 

“The illusion that we were supposed to 
take the housing from the Presidio, put it 
on barges, ship it around to where it 
belongs because it would be with ‘its own 
kind,’ with poor people in Hunters’ Point. 
That illusion has been shattered. That’s a 
ridiculous, cockamamie idea that never 
lasted five minutes. It was interesting that 
that idea was proposed. 

“It’s. an illusion when Congresswoman 
Pelosi said that there is no provision for 
open stock housing in the Presidio. That is 
not true according to the general manage- 
ment plan. That’s an illusion that has been 
set aside. 

“We are here today to dispel the illu- 
sions and to present to these representa- 
tives of us our demand that the Presidio 
be opened to all people, including the 
poor and the homeless. There is a bias that 
is suspected that everybody is to have 
access to the Presidio except the poor and 
the homeless. They are not to allow the 
sun to go down on their heads and stay 
there; they’re supposed to be moved out. 

“We do not want to turn the Presidio 
into a gated community for upwardly 
mobile people. We’re here to protest that, 


to say to our supervisors, to our mayor, 
who have done so much already, to con- 
tinue the fight. Because we are here now 
and we'll be here tomorrow and we’ll be 
here the next day until this is done. We 
will not tire of our efforts.” 

And the people said: “We are here to 
stay! until the Presidio Trust honors the 
people of this community through the 
implementation of Prop. L in spirit and in 
truth. We will not go away!” 

The assembly sang: “The Lord hears 
the cry of the poor. Blessed be the Lord... 
Every spirit crushed, God will save; will 
be ransom for our lives; will be safe shel- 
ter for their fears, and will hear the cry of 


|) the poor.” 


At the public hearing on the fate of 
Presidio housing which followed the 


prayer service, Religious Witness with — 


Homeless People attempted to translate 
the cry of the poor to a language under- 
standable to city powers, some of whom 
have been sympathetic and some of whom 
seem to be deaf to that cry. The hearing 
was held by the S.F. Board of 
Supervisors’ Economic Development and 
Transportation Committee, chaired by 
Supervisor Michael Yaki. 

Yaki was Rep. Pelosi’s aid at the time 
Religious Witness began its campaign to 
save Wherry Housing. Pelosi had been 
(and remains) adamantly opposed to any 
attempts to house the poor there, and, as 
her aid, Yaki was similarly uncooperative. 

After being appointed to the Board of 
Supervisors, Yaki intensified his opposi- 
tion to Religious Witness’ campaign. In 
March, 1997, Religious Witness won a 
nearly unanimous vote from the Board of 
Supervisors demanding that the National 
Park Service halt the demolition of 
Wherry Housing; Yaki was the only 
supervisor who spoke out in opposition. 

The hearing to consider City policy on 
-funds and services to the Presidio Trust 
was Item 14 on the agenda. First though, : 


8 considerable’ discussion occurréd’on Item ~ 


12, a resolution authorizing the Bay Area 
Sports Organizing Committee to represent 
San Francisco in its efforts to get the 
Olympic Games in 2012. Yaki dealt with 
the presenters cordially and as equals, 
with no time limits on their remarks. 

But a different approach was evident in 
Yaki’s treatment of those who came to 
discuss the fate of Presidio housing. He 
opened the hearing with the admonition 


that the persons gathered were not to - 


engage in boos, cheers, and catcalls. 
People could be ejected from the chamber 
for violating that rule. The committee 


allowed Sister Bernie Galvin only five 


minutes; other witnesses were allowed 
two minutes, perhaps less. 

The board committee was in receipt of 
a letter from James Meadows, director of 
the Presidio Trust, saying they had intend- 
ed to use Presidio housing mostly for 
employees and.that had been their plan all 
along. Meadows didn’t come to the hear- 
ing; it was not clear why not. He did not 
mention their previous plan to tear down 
Wherry Housing, nor did he explain pré- 
vious public statements that the Presidio 
Trust was not in the housing business. 

Marcia Rosen, director of the Mayor’s 
Office of Housing, reported on a meeting 
with Meadows in which it was said that 
the Presidio Trust currently gives prefer- 
ence to Presidio employees and provides 
subsidies to some. The Trust has arranged 
with the Consortium of Higher Education 
to make housing units available to univer- 
sity students. If units are not filled, they 
will open it up to members of the public 
at market rates. Discussions about mak- 
ing housing available to low-income peo- 
ple have as yet yielded no results. 

Supervisor Sue Bierman told Rosen 
that, from Meadows’ letter, she thinks 
people at the Presidio forget that the City 
has many agencies which are working 
daily to help homeless people and other 


| Golden Gate University, University of 


University Officials 
Outbid the Poor for 
Presidio Housing 

The University Consortium has an 
arrangement with the Presidio: Trust to 
offer housing to students and junior fac- 
ulty. At present, 85 students aré occupy- 
ing 36 units, and one or two faculty 
members are renting,at Wherry Housing. 
The University Consortium knew of the 
widespread community desire to use 
Wherry Housing for low-income housing 
at the time it entered into the arrange- 
ment with the Presidio Trust. 

Presidio housing is available only to 
full-time students and full-time junior 
faculty. The salary range for junior fac- 
ulty is $35,000 to $45,000, considerably 
more than the average homeless person 
makes. Rents range from $1,000 to 
$2,400 per month, depending on the 
size of the apartment. Most rents are 
$1,500 to $1,800. per month — more 
affordable than the market rate for com- 
parable apartments in San Francisco. 

The University Consortium is made 
up of six schools: San Francisco State 
University, University of San Francisco, 
Community College of San Francisco, 


California at San Francisco, and the San 
Francisco Art Institute. s 


very ieweiicome people get back into the 
mainstream. She asked Rosen to convey 
that in her discussion with Meadows. 

Supervisor Leland Yee also had read © 
Meadows’ letter and said he was not 
pleased to learn that the Presidio Trust 
intends to offer housing to faculty as well 
as students. He said these plans were an 
attempt to subvert Prop. L, adding that he 
intends to hold all individuals accountable 
in ensuring that all provisions. of OG mea- 
sure are Carried out.: if 

Sr. Bernie Galvin testified that ie a 
people being excluded by the Presidio 
Trust in its current leasing of housing are 
poor and homeless people. She called for 
the full and timely implementation of 
Prop. L by the Board and Mayor Brown, 
and declared that non-emergency City ser- 
vices to the Presidio must be denied until 
the Trust fully conforms to the require- 
ments of Prop. L. Religious Witness with 
Homeless People will not go away until 
poor people have a fair share in the hous- 
ing out at the Presidio, Galvin said. 

This message was elaborated upon by 
an impressive and diverse array of wit- 
nesses. The faith community has been at 


_ the core of the struggle to save Wherry 


Housing for poor and homeless people. 
Rabbi Alan Lew spoke of the sacred 
obligation to care for those in need, found 
in every major faith tradition. In the mid- 
dle of the day-long fast of Yom Kippur, 
he heard the word of God through the 
prophet Isaiah: “Is this what you call a 
fast? This is not my fast. My fast is to let- 
the oppressed go free, to share your bread 
with the hungry, to take the homeless into 
your home, to clothe the naked. Do not 
turn away from people in need. Then 
cleansing light will break forth.” | 
After years of the darkness of rage 
against the victims, Lew said he is hope- 
ful that the light is beginning to grow in 
the hearts of the people of San Francisco. 
That light, however, is illuminating the - 
darkness found in the opposition to con- 
verting the units of Wherry Housing to 
mixed low-income development. 
Buddhist Priest Mary Mocine told the 
Board of Supervisors that poor and home- 
less people are our brothers and sisters. 
She reminded them of what the Buddha 
taught: “May all beings be happy. May 
they be joyous and live in safety.” 
Seven advocates who serve poor and 
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Outrage at Exclusion 


from page 10 


homeless people spoke of the great and 
growing need for low-cost housing in San 
Francisco. Marian Pena, from the S.F. 
Public Health Department Homelessness 
Program, pointed out that having a place 
of one’s own is a key factor for treating 
substance abuse and mental illness. 

Rev. Glenda Hope, director of 


-Network Ministries in the Tenderloin, 


reported that 2172 families applied for 38 
apartments built for low-income families. 
Network Ministries has a long waiting list 


for their transitional housing program for 


single, homeless women. 

Juliet Twomey of St. Anthony 
Foundation reported recent troubling 
trends in their work of finding homes for 
homeless women and seniors. More and 
more women are trying to access their 
- women’s shelter, and, in addition, they are 
having a more difficult time transitioning 
‘women out of the shelter into affordable 


“housing because of the decrease in SRO 


hotels and low-income apartments. The 
difficulties confronting seniors also have 


_, sharply increased; counselors often must. 
_ look at 30-40 hotels trying to find housing 


for a single person. 

Victor Honig, a property owner in the 
city, learned of the urgent need for hous- 
ing as a member of the San Francisco 


_ Human Rights Commission. He testified 


An Outcry Against Locking the 
Poor Out of Wherry Housing 


Voices of the community at the S.F. Supervisors 
@@ ©Public Hearing on the fate of Presidio Housing — 


“The other day I saw the longest line at St. 
Anthony’s I’ve seen in a long time. So, let’s 
g get down to business, wake up everybody. 
# Otherwise we’re making a false promise to 
those out there when we passed Prop. L. We 
said, ‘Yes, we did it for you, but wait a few 
years.’ Well, we ain’t going to wait any 
longer.” — Walter Johnson, executive director, San 
Francisco Labor Council 


“The ever-present face of poverty in the 
midst of affluence and the moral scandal it 
evokes calls on us to be vigilant, to walk the 
extra mile together!”’ 

— Rabbi Alan Lew, Congregation Beth Sholom 


“T don’t have to tell you how difficult it is to 
build housing in this town. I’m here to tell you, in my opinion the Wherry 
Housing and the other 2000 units of housing [in the Presidio] are probably the 
Most precious affordable housing resource we have in this town today.” 

— Gordin Chin, Chinese Community Housing Corporation 


“We are here today to dispel the illusions and to present to these representa- 
tives our demand that the Presidio be opened to all people, including the 
poor and the homeless. Because we are here now and we’ll be here tomorrow 
and we’ll be here the next day until this is done. We will not tire of our 
efforts.” — Father Kirk Ullery, Our Lady of Lourdes Church 


“The environment is not served when thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren, people with AIDS and mental illness, sleep in the streets and in the 
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ain’t going to wait any longer.” . 

Attorney Dennis Cunningham has rep- 
resented Religious Witness defendants at 
several acts of civil disobedience at the 
Presidio. He told the Supervisors that 
these are people he’s found to be more at 
home protesting in the streets or on the 
picket lines, but they went to the ballot 
box this time. They prevailed, and they 
now expect the democratic process to be 
followed, he testified. 

Cunningham said that the Religious 
Witness protesters know that implement- 
ing Prop. L doesn’t simply happen by 
itself. They’re here today to remind this 
body of the obligations which are generat- 
ed by the passage of Prop. L, he said, and 
to remind city officials that they remain 
very steadfast and stalwart and serene in 
their own commitment. 

The closing witness was Rev. Jeff 
Johnson of First United Lutheran Church 
in the Richmond district. Johnson has 
been very involved in the struggle 
because, out of the window in his church 
office, he can see Wherry Housing, which 
just four years ago was scheduled to be 
demolished by the National Park Service. 

As a baby began to cry in the audience, 
Johnson testified: “It is now time for the 
City to make good on Proposition L and, 
with all the resources you can muster, 
convince the federal government and our 
fine Congresswoman and the Presidio 
Trust that the city means business. That 
we really care about poor and homeless 


2 that he watched in shame as housing for parks each night.”’ — Frederick Hobson, Harvey Milk Democratic Club people and that we care about what a 
Zs a erg ae eg an uate i ; majority of the citizens of the city and 
Addition was. destroyed and said he felt students at the public hearing. Roma Guy, The connections are not lost on the gay county said when we passed Proposition 
1 totally helpless because the city did not director of Bay Area Homelessness community. Frederick Hobson, of the L, a proposition that you supported. It is 
t intervene and find housing for them. Program at San Francisco State Harvey Milk Democratic Club and San a in your lap and we urge you to ne > 
: Wherry Housing is a different situation, — University, said that the students were Francisco Tomorrow, an environmental The protest brought one positive et. 
l he said: The housing is already there, and being used, and were being set up as the _ organization, said, “The environment is Sie Biconan introduced 4 resclinea a 
must be. preserved for the needs of the “deserving poor.” He pointed out that not served when thousands of men, the Board of Supervisors meeting on 
: ~ people — it must not be demolished. | there are homeless students who cannot women, and children, people with AIDS October 26, urging the Mayor’s Office of 
‘ Randy Shaw, director of the pay both tuition and rent. Why aren’t they and mental illness, sleep in the streets and Housing to submit a proposal to the 
z Tenderloin Housing Clinic, said that not _ the top priority to be in Wherry Housing? —_ in the parks each night. Well over 1200 Presidio Trust for “a substantial portion 
only is San Francisco torn: by excessive use Victoria Ashley, graduate.student,at _ have died. in the last two years. Shelters _, of Wherry Housitig” tobe! leased bythe 
‘ demand which has inflated rents, but in San Francisco State and a worker at are not enough.” _ City and County to “provide housing for 
a the low-income sector there has been a UCSF, was outraged to learn that the The Political Ecology Group voiced low acouie San Freieiscans and San 
, loss of over 1000 units that were available University Consortium had arranged to strong support for the effort to house poor Franciscans at risk of homclevsnesc> 
c just five years ago. It’s desperate to get lease the Wherry Housing when they people at the Presidio: “We who hold 
E the Presidio housing in play, he said. knew full well of the campaign to gain it strong the philosophy of environmental 


Two professionals in the area of build- 
ing low-income housing testified. Gordin 
Chin, executive director of Chinese 
Community Housing Corporation, told the 
Supervisors, “I don’t have to tell you how 
difficult it is to build housing in this town. 
I’m here to tell you, in my opinion the 
Wherry Housing and the other 2000 units 
of housing [in the Presidio] are probably 
the most precious affordable housing 
resource we have in this town today.” - 

Robert Herman, an architect who has 
in the last 30-plus years designed over 
3500 units of affordable housing through- 


- out the Bay Area, testified firsthand about 


how much every single unit counts. 

Since the Presidio Trust has recently 
begun renting Wherry Housing units to 
students of San Francisco universities, it 
was important to hear the voices of some 


Insomnia 
by Will Walker 
You’re awake at 4 am — wide awake. 


You feel as if you’d encountered Jesus in the afternoon, 
though of course you didn’t know it was him 


as housing for poor and homeless people. 
Even worse is giving priority over home- 


less and low-income families to UCSF. 


faculty, people who are given a decent 
salary, receive health benefits, have use of 
UCSF facilities, and have a solid future 
with strong earning potential. She called 
upon the Consortium leaders to place a 
moratorium on moving any more students 
into Wherry Housing. 

Voices were heard from the breadth of 


the community. Ricardo Leon represented — 


five senior organizations, all asking the 
Supervisors to use Prop. L to secure 
Presidio housing for desperately needy 
people. Rev. Penny Nixon of Metropolitan 
Community Church asked the city that pro- 
tects the rights of its gay, lesbian, bisexual, 
and transgender people to really take care 
of its poor and marginalized people. 


_those people most in need, name- 


wide awake, excited and yet still and 
wondering about the presence of this person 
and the importance of this whole amazing day. 
You’re feeling big enough to contain multitudes. 
Then you remember the homeless man 

who was sneaking around in the back yard 


justice will continue to call for 
the use of Wherry Housing by 


ly poor-and homeless people.” 
Walter Johnson, executive 
director of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, spoke, as he put it, 
“for 118 seconds, on behalf of 
75,000 union members. We have 
to get Prop. L out of the penalty. 
box. It’s in there now and we have 
to get moving. The other day I saw 
the longest line at St. Anthony’s 
I’ve seen in a long time. So, let’s 
get down to business, wake up 
everybody.... Otherwise we’re 
making a false promise to those 
out there when we passed Prop. L. 
We said, “Yes, we did it for you, 
but wait a few years.’ Well, we 


Open Hands, Hearts, Minds 


by Lynda Cobden 


In the heat of the summer, shopping carts 

are still full as residents roll them down 

the street. 

Homelessness knows no particular seasons. 
Itis yearround; 

spring, summer, fall and winter. 

As Mother Theresa pointed out 

the toughest hunger 

can be the hunger of the heart and spirit which 
affords no distinction and knows no boundaries. 
Open hands, hearts, and minds bear the 

seeds of solutions. 


South of Market Dwelling 
by Lynda Cobden 


Eyes meet 

He is ensconced in a sleeping bag 

with his dog Willie at his side 

under the tent on another soggy, 

incessant rainy day. 

He had been looking for day work. 

Now he is a frontier man with his tent home 


a few years ago, how you chased him out _ 
into the street and your wife yelled at him 
don’t come back, you’re scaring us, and he 
yelled back over his shoulder, I have no other 
place to sleep. How will you explain that 

to Jesus in the morning, or do you need to, 

or does he already know, and do you need 

to tell him the rest of the story, how your wife 
bought him a sleeping bag and found him in a doorway 
a few mornings later, then apologized for 
running after him and gave him the bag and he 
said thank you. It’s still 4am 

and you’re still wide awake, and Jesus 

is still downstairs, in bed, fast asleep. 


next to the back door of a 
corporate office building 
South of Market. 


Liquid mist evaporates from the sky once again. 
He sleeps during the day while workers file 
into the office building in the morning. 

In the afternoon he rises. 

“There is sufficient food for me,” he says, 
“but I save money for my dog’s food.” 


(‘““Him’’ without a capital “H,” because 
He’s unannounced, undercover — 

| not really Here, with a capital “H,” 
for the Second Coming or anything, 
just dropping in to check on the neighborhood). 
This ordinary Jesus is sitting on your front steps 
eating a burrito, dressed in a work shirt and jeans, 
wearing sandals, clean-shaven for a change . 

of pace. He’s polite and well-spoken 

| and, for reasons you can’t explain, when he says 
he’s just passing through and needs a place 

to spend the night and can you recommend 

a spot, you say come in, we have room. 
Next thing you know it’s 4 am and you’re 


“Someone stole my tent poles,” he said, 
“from my home South of Market.” 

Four weeks later he has relocated from 
his home South of Market. 
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GLUTTONS FOR SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Dear Mr. Manners: 

My organization, Gluttons for Social 
Responsibility, served Lobster Fra Diavolo 
at our charity fundraiser for the dreadful 
unfortunates stranded on our streets. (“Heat 
a half cup of olive oil, add two pounds of 
lobster tails, and toss well. Add parsley, 
oregano, and basil. Simmer for 10 minutes. 
Add onion, garlic and tomatoes. Stir and 
cover. Cook for 20 minutes. Add one quar- 
ter cup of Cognac. Serve over wild rice.”) 

Over after-dinner Cognac and 
Amaretto strawberries (“Marinate organic 


strawberries overnight in Amaretto; serve 


over ice cream with slivered almonds”), 
we lamented the inelegant eating habits of 
street people. Why do these wretches 
choose to wait in long lines at free meal 
programs to eat bologna sandwiches and 
watery soup? Surely, it’s ever so much 
more civilized to pop over to Chez 
Panisse, pull out one’s credit cards, and 
indulge oneself in an atmosphere of ele- 
gant cuisine and frou-frou refinement? 

Mr. Manners, how may we remedy the 
uncouth eating habits of the urban poor? 

- Sincerely, 

Abigail Van Smoot 


Dear Gluttons: 

We recommend a timeless classic: 
“Recipe for Disaster.” Take three million 
homeless, whip into a froth with police 
batons, add 50 million working poor, slice 
and dice their health benefits, chop up the 


_ nation’s-welfare program, stir-fry one sub- 


standard school system in its own juices, 
add a dollop of downsizing, pressure cook 
for 20 years in a cast-iron penal system, 
mix thoroughly in a cauldron of ruthless 
competition, garnish with Soylent Green, 
stir in unlimited alcohol, and ignite. 
Voila: Homeless Flambé! 

Hearty appetites, 

Mr. Manners 


Ganged-Up 


from page four 


remorse for the young man’s injuries, 
would pose no threat of violence to the 
community at large, and was not a mem- 
ber of a gang. Judge Atack shouted at 
Kenyatta, asking if he recommended a 
system with no one going to jail at all. 
Claudia Gutierrez, speaking on her 


* brother’s behalf, was verbally berated by 


the judge. Atack demanded to know what 
sort of person would club a juvenile seven 
times and then go and get junk food. She 
countered that Michael had no criminal 
record or history of violence, and that he 
had not learned that anyone had been 
injured until October 31. 

“He was expelled from school twice for 
violence!” Atack charged, which the fami- 
ly denied. Claudia reminded the judge that 
most of the people at the party were 
severely intoxicated, but that Michael had 
only had two or three beers earlier in the 
day. Judge Atack, completely misconstru- 
ing the facts, shouted, “Two beers? And he 
had three earlier, so now we have five 
beers that he drank that day.” 

Atack read selected excerpts from the 
54 letters of support. He selected a few 
lines from a few letters which had minor, 
inconsequential errors and_ then 


_ denounced the entire batch of letters as 


Dear Mr. Manners 
Good Manners and Bad Advice 


by Richard 3Com Coca Cola and Terry Toys ‘R Us 
Our brain-dead etiquette columnists invite you to party like 
there’s no tomorrow. Sell all your organs for fun and profit, 
cook up a “Recipe for Disaster,” and enjoy the thrills 
the Misfortune 500 meets the Indianapolis 500. 


‘n spills as 


GENTLEMEN, Sis YOUR ENGInes! 
Dear Mr. Manners: 


I know you keep up on the latest list- 


ings of the Fortune 500. Why not enhance 
the self-esteem of the poor by having a 
Misfortune 500? You know, kind of a 
reverse riches-to-rags story, a Horatio 
Alger tale updated for the late “90s: hard- 
working lad seeks his fortune, gets down- 
sized, hits the skids, lands on the streets. 
But there’s still hope for the lucky wretch 
— he is chosen for the Misfortune 500, 
appears on Geraldo, wins a nation’s 
approval. What say you, Mr. Manners? 

Admiringly yours, 

Ross Perot 

Dear Idiot: 

Yeah, another great idea from an addled 
mind. Robin Leach was set to make a spin- 
off series from Lifestyles of the Rich and 
Famous, to be called Lifestyles of the Poor 
and Misbegotten. But somehow it never 
got produced. Know why? Because it’s a 
crackpot idea, just like your lamebrained 
scheme. Misfortune 500 indeed! America 
comes not to honor the poor, but to bury 
them (and in a pauper’s graveyard, at that.) 

I’ve got a better idea. Why don’t you 
bring your Misfortune 500 to the 
Indianapolis 500, turn them all loose on 
the raceway, and let them beg for spare 
change from the passing cars? I guarantee 
boffo ratings. 

Yours in the passing lane, 

Mr. Manners 


PARTY LIKE THERE’S NO TOMORROW 

Dear Mr. Manners: 

Many of us on the streets must sell our 
blood for a few dollars to buy a meal or 
two. It is an awful process that takes a 
long time for little money. Sometimes I 
wonder which is worse: going hungry or 
selling my blood. Don’t you agree that 
plasma banks are like vampires who profit 


“written by people who don’t know what 
they are talking about.” 

The judge claimed he had read 
Michael’s file over the weekend before 
the sentencing hearing, and was familiar 
with it. But he exaggerated the injuries of 
the victim, made no comments regarding 
the extreme intoxication of the 15-year- 
old boy, was confused regarding 
Michael’s alcohol consumption on the day 
of the incident, and supported police con- 
tentions that Michael was a gang member. 

What evidence was there of Michael’s 
involvement with gangs? According to 
police records, several items were seized 
from Michael’s residence as “evidence” 
of gang activity. Michael had a baseball 
cap collection with 20 or more hats. Three 
of them were red. They were seized as 
gang colors. Two maroon T-shirts were 
seized for gang colors. Michael’s younger 
brother had built a science project which 
would measure force and distance. Police 
seized it, calling it a spud gun despite a 
note from his brother’s teacher verifying it 
was a school science project. . 

_ Under Michael’s bed was a dusty box 
containing some nunchucks, left over 
from when Michael, as a 12-year-old 
child, had played Bruce Lee and Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles in the backyard. 
They were seized. Gang weapons. His 
other brother had bought some throwing 
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by sucking the life-blood out of the poor? 
Sincerely, 
Ms. Bleeding Heart 


Dear Bleeder, 

You hapless plasma-sellers simply 
must keep up with technological innova- 
tions. Nowadays, you can sell your body 
for more than ever! Medical institutions 
now pay impoverished volunteers to take 
powerful drugs for psychiatric research. 

One guinea pig got $7000 for a series 
of legal drugs, and may never completely 
recover. Imagine getting paid to bliss out 


on a permanent drug trip! Or you can sell . 


bone marrow from your hip; true, it may 
be incredibly painful for weeks after- 
wards, but how many street people can 
afford the admission price to gyrate their 
hips in a dance club anyway? 

Why not set up organ banks where the 
poor can sell off their whole bodies at 
once — heart, brains, lungs, innards, et al. 
Everyone wins! Street persons collect 
quick cash for selling all their organs, and 
use the dough to party like there’s no 
tomorrow. (There really isn’t!) Then they 
turn their body in at the laboratory for a 
safe, sanitary, organ removal process. A 
week later, a rich patron walks out of the 
same laboratory sporting the healthy new 
heart of a (freshly deceased) street person. 
We'll be laughing all the way to the organ 
bank! 

Innovatively yours, 

Mr. Manners 


knives a week before at the flea market: 
Gang weapons. Lastly, Michael had a 
large collection of photos displayed on the 
wall in his bedroom. They were photos of 
his mother, father, sisters, and brothers, 
his dog, and his friends. Of approximately 
100 photos, two were seized. One depict- 
ed a friend of his in a senior prom photo 
giving a gang sign. In the other, Michael’s 
friend was putting his hand in front of his 
face to prevent the photographer from get- 
ting a good shot of him. The police said 
he was flashing a gang sign. 

In addition to this physical evidence, 
Michael admitted in interviews with the 
police that he knew that one of the people 
at the party where the fight occurred was a 
gang member. Judge Atack responded by 
sentencing Michael to eight years in state 
prison: three years each for the two 
charges of assault with a deadly weapon 
(reduced in the plea bargain from the ear- 
lier attempted murder charges in exchange 
for giving up his right to a jury trial) and 
two years for “gang affiliations.” 

Other allegations of misconduct in this 
case include a cozy relationship between 
the 15-year-old’s mother and Rudy 
Escalante, the police officer who over a 
45-day period gathered evidence and wit- 
ness statements against Michael. 
Escalante has a reputation for being preju- 
diced against black or Latino youth. 


/ IMAGINE 
NO PoSessionS 


I DON’T NEED 
NO NE Ne 


I 
ree 


At THE TIME OF HIS DEATH LENNON — 
OWNED MORE THAN $20 MILLION WoRTH 
OF POSSESSIONS. 


A ROCKET IN HIS POCKET 

Dear Mr. Manners: 

Did you see that movie “Wag. The 
Dog?” Clinton brazenly copied its script 
by firing off missiles at some overseas 
pharmaceutical factory just to posture as a 
bold fighter against terrorism — at the 
precise moment he was trying to distract 
us from his Monica troubles. If he wanted 
to divert us from impeachment by “acting 
presidential,” why didn’t he do something 
truly noble like fighting homelessness? - 

Sincerely, 

A Street Sage 

Dear Rabble, 

Groan. This is precisely why foreign 
policy should never be left to under-class 
do-gooders. Firing missiles at foreign 
lands is a time-honored way of looking 
manly and presidential. Fighting a war 
against poverty is a surefire way of anger- 
ing the rich and provoking the senators 
they hire into dumping you out in the 
streets with the rabble you tried to help. 

Besides, Clinton did fight a war on the 
poor just two years ago. He launched a 
cruise missile attack on our nation’s wel- 
fare system. Millions of dangerous 
domestic enemies (disguised as “mothers 
with children”) were hiding under a so- 
called “safety net” until Clinton heroically — 
blasted it to smithereens! Now that’s 


manly heroism of the highest caliber! 


Warfare Not Welfare! 
Mr. Manners 


The missing golf club should have had 
both Michael’s fingerprints and the vic- 
tim’s blood. Its absence suggests it may 
not have contained the incriminating evi- 
dence. Many have suggested the prosecu- 
tion may have been politically motivated 
as a huge redevelopment plan for Beach 
Flats was being proposed (see Street 
Spirit, October, 1998), and Maria 
Gutierrez was considered a power to be 
reckoned with. The legal case would dis- 
tract her and exhaust her resources. 

His first two attorneys urged Michael 
to make a “no contest” plea in order to 
avoid a possible 28 years in prison. One 
attorney advised Michael: “If you plead 
not guilty and go for a jury trial, you are 
going to get a bunch of middle-aged white 
people who have never even gotten a 
parking ticket in their life. They are going 
to see a big Latino man and they are going 
to be afraid and act on that fear.” 

Michael is currently an inmate at San 
Quentin State Prison. 


Those wishing to help with Michael 
Gutierrez’ legal appeal process, please call - 
831/479-4233. The family is requesting let- 
ters urging a reduced sentence be sent to 
Judge Robert Atack before November 30 at 
701 Ocean St., Santa Cruz, CA 95062. 

To obtain a 28-minute video interview 
with members of the Gutierrez family or to 
contact the author, Becky Johnson, e-mail 
at Wmnofstl@cruzio.com 
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"TSE LAs 
DANCE 


from page seven 


to not come back? Not be there with him in 
this hardest of fights and not help if there 
was anything my presence could do? 

After a little time of just being there 

together, I thought I better try to find out 
how he was feeling about me being there... 
and about me leaving. “I need to leave, 
Jim,” I told him tentatively. He cringed and 
drew up inside in a pain of heart and spirit. 
That gave me hope. He didn’t want me to 
go. “I want to come back...” I paused to 
see how he felt, just to be sure I was cor- 
rectly reading his response. 
He seemed to be holding on, waiting 
for me to finish my idea. I continued, “I 
need to go over and take care of a few 
things, like get someone to take care of 
my cats.” I paused. “I would like to come 
back to see you after I do that and to stay 
here with you for awhile if that would be 
okay with you.” 

He seemed to gather strength from 
somewhere in the depths of his body and 
raise it up and focus it. He jerked his head 
yes. It took all the strength of his body. 
' His eyes looked hopeful. 

“Alright, Pll go now. And, I'll come 
back tomorrow morning. Is that alright?” 

His eyelids lowered contentedly in 
peace as my answer. I touched him light- 
ly, sending love, and left. I told Greg my 
plan, returned home, put my life on hold, 
and headed back across the bay. 

When I got there, Dorje had also 
arrived. Greg had told me she was coming 
and I was looking forward to seeing her. I 
had liked her as a child when I lived with 
Jim’s family. She was another childhood 
friend. She had been one of the original 
Hog Farmers who went on the bus in the 
Electric Kool Aid Acid Test, and she and 
_ Jim ‘had beén buddies in the Haight in ‘67. 
She was still with the Hog Farm. (Their 
families had grown up together so they 
were like cousins. She had known Jim’s 
sister, Judy, too.) 

“Greg and Dorje set up housekeeping 
and care of Jim there and then. For the 
next week, we kept a round-the-clock 
vigil. I felt like I was. kind of a basket 
case. All I could do was sit there with Jim. 
We barely slept. A spirit energy seemed to 
come into the air and fill all of us. 

Jim’s father and brothers had come and 
gone and were waiting at home for news 
by phone. They called daily. Jim’s mother, 
still homophobic, had been banned by Jim. 
- The third partner, freaked out by his own 
diagnosis of full-blown AIDS, and being 
unprepared to live or to die, was hiding at 
his sister’s from this momentous event. 

Dorje did most of the cooking and 
- practical matters and Greg backed her up 
when needed, adding some of his own 
fine cuisine. Friends brought by boxes of 
food. A hospice nurse dropped in daily 
and surprised us with her efficiency and 
honesty at being able to assess Jim’s con- 
dition and needs and ours too as Jim’s 
support. She answered our questions, got 
us what we needed, and left. My body 
seemed to fall away — only the most 
minimal physical needs were real. 

I had studied several versions of The 
Tibetan Book of the Dead and wished to 
read it for Jim as he was passing. It is a 
book written by Tibetan Buddhist monks to 
help others navigate death, and was drawn 
from their own observations of the death 
experience. But, not wanting to impose on 
Greg’s sensibilities, I left it home. I didn’t 
even ask about it. I figured Greg already 
had enough to worry about and incorporate 
without my adding to his load. 

When I returned, Greg took me aside 
and said, “Nancy, I'd like to ask you a 
favor. You can say no if you don’t want to 
do it. Jim and I have talked about it, and 


Art by Felix Hoffman 


he’s told me he wants to die in my arms. 
And I would really like the Tibetan Book 
of the Dead to be read while he’s dying. 
So, I’m wondering if you would mind 
being the one to read it while I hold him 
inemy arms. I think he would really like 
that. And I would very much appreciate it 
if you feel that’s something you would be 
comfortably able to do.” (A prayer I 
didn’t even know I had made had been 
answered). 

I agreed, and told Greg that’s what I 
had wanted to do. He even chose the 
strongest version, the highly respected 
translation by Evans- Wentz. 

Jim and Greg lived in Sylvester’s old 
place at 19th and Castro — an upstairs 
flat with a garden off the master bedroom. 
It was fancy to me. But in the face of what 
we were entering, it didn’t matter to me 
what the surroundings would be as long as 
it was peaceful and undisturbed, and basic 


' needs ‘were recognized: We: started play- 


ing Jim’s favorite music and talking about 
whatever favorite songs and records we 
couldn’t find to play for him. We found 
and read his favorite poems. 

We each suddenly remembered this 
time or that and how beautiful or scary or 
funny it was. It was like we were in infinite 
time, peppered with his favorite things and 
our favorite anecdotes about our lives with 
Jim. We got so we could tell if he wanted 
us to play a certain music or not. We 
learned to watch and somehow he could let 
us know what he wanted while he still had 
this tentative hold on his body (or his body 
had this tentative hold on him). 

A couple days and nights into our vigil, 
Dorje and I were sitting on the foot of the 
master -bed looking at Jim in his Gandhi 
phase after his long fast, laying in the hos- 
pital bed a couple feet in front of us. I 
suddenly saw Jim’s sister, Judy, now 28 
years dead, standing at the head of Jim’s 
bed above his left shoulder. She seemed 
to be talking to Jim and he seemed to be 
listening to her. Though I couldn’t hear 
what was being said, I could see her clear- 
ly. (I must say, I was at the time 13 years 
clean and sober.) Judy seemed to be 
showing Jim how to get up out of his 
body on some kind of scaffolding which I 
couldn’t exactly see, but he could. I could 
see him climbing it though. I decided not 
to say anything to Dorje because I didn’t 
want to scare her or have her think I was 
going nutty. 

“Judy’s here,” Dorje said a moment 
later. “I can feel her. She’s here.” Dorje 
nodded her head toward the place that I 
was seeing Judy. “I can feel her right 
there,” she said. 

. “Yeah,” I said. “I can see her. In that 
same place. I can see her right there. I 
wasn’t sure if I should say anything. She 
seems to be talking to Jim,” I finished. 

Dorje nodded. We sat there watching 
and feeling what we could. I said, “She 


-and then another breath came.” 


‘a great change and prepares the © 


- not break your concentration. 


I felt perhaps I 
should leave and 
not come back. 
But, how could I 
bear to not come 


back? Not be 


there with him in 
this hardest of 
fights and not 
help if there was 
anything my pres- 


ence could do? 


seems to be showing him how to get up 
out of his body and then back in.” 

Over the next few days, there would be 
times when Jim’s breathing would contin- 
ue, but his eyes seemed fixed in concen- 
tration, and I would watch his spirit prac- 
tice climbing up out of his body and stand 
watching from above and see us sitting 
there and his body laying there, and then 
he would climb back in. He would rise up 
so high as if into some other dimension 
and yet still be close by, on the other side 
of something. 

After a few days of experimenting, get- 
ting into and out of his body at 
least once a day, Jim went a 
pretty long time between 
breaths and I called in Greg 
from the other room. 

“Greg, I think it’s time. 
Better come now. He didn’t 
breath for about two minutes, 


Greg came and put his arms 
around Jim in the bed, cradling 
his head and shoulders in his 
arms. I positioned myself in the 
middle of the master bed and 
began the reading: “Oh, Nobly 
born, listen, you are about to 
embark upon a journey...” I 
held the book: fast and concen- 
trated deeply as I read out loud. I 
said. all of our names each time 
the name was called for because 
it helps the soul anytime. there’s 


soul for the final transition. It 
liberates through hearing. 

Their third partner came in 
suddenly with his sisters, scared 
and anxious with questions. It 
seemed like he wanted to dis- 
rupt what we were doing and 
what was happening. 

The book went on: “Even if 
pursued by 40,000 mastiffs, do 


Be not distracted. This is very 
important. Recognize where you 
are. Recognition leads to liber- 
ation.” 1 kept on reading, grip- 
ping the book and concentrating 
my life-force, my soul, to help 
the others and myself and to 
help Jim find his good journey - 
to let go safely and happily and 
reach freedom in peace. 

When the reading was done, 
we sat. When we could move, 
Dorje and Greg and I moved to 
the foot of the bed to see how 
Jim had been feeling and to 
look at him together. He had 
been our teacher. The look on 
his face and in his eyes was 
beatific. It was a vision of 
grace. We thought we should 
call someone, and quickly 


Not EXACTLY THE Way IT 
HAPPENED, BUT CLOSE ENOUGH 
by Julia Vinograd 


This morning a friend read me a poem 

by a guy with AIDS 
-describing his life. as.:a dead man. +; ; 
And I recognized it. 

I’d made myself forget that fore postcard 
from one of Berkeley’s larger hospitals 
telling me the transfusion [had 

some years ago was before anyone knew 
and now they were running — . 

all the appropriate tests, 

they would let me know in 2 weeks, 

it was absolutely free and : 

they were sure I appreciated their position. 
It didn’t mention the word AIDS. 
2 weeks. 

I put my entire mind in-the deep freeze 

and didn’t think at all; & 

it was frightening the way no one nodeed! 

I left a tape-recording in my mouth 

to handle conversations. 

I told one guy who went to the same hospital. 
He’d had a card too. 

“Keep your mouth shut,” he said. 

If it were an ordinary secret 

he would’ve made threats about my body parts 
and where he’d mail them if I talked, 

but this was serious. 

I just nodded. 

I don’t remember the next 2 weeks; 

it wasn’t awful because I wasn’t there. — 

I didn’t look at everything for the last time; 
the concept of time was the first thing to go. 
Dead people have a short attention span. 
Finally I got a card from the hospital 
congratulating themselves for 

their thoroughness, 

their blood had always been flawless, 

and how would I like to donate some of mine? 
When I started thinking again it hurt, 

like trying to think with someone else’s mind 
that wouldn’t take my orders. 

Half of Berkeley went to that hospital. 

Had half the town spent 2 weeks 

as the walking dead? 

I’d learned something so valuable 

that I forgot it immediately. 

The guy’s poem brought it back. I owe him this. 


decided, no, we want to keep him a little 
longer in this undisturbed realm. No need 
to panic. We are doing this all by love, no 
need to change now. His body started to 
cool, beginning with his feet. 

So we sat and watched him as we sat 


_ on the edge of the master bed and he 
- before us in the hospital bed. Still and 


happy and beauty in his eyes, we looked 
at his peace. Suddenly Jim’s soul rushed 
back into his eyes and he twinkled at us, 
and, just as quickly, he danced back out 
again and the calm, still peace was all that 
was there. All the time there had been no 
breathing. He was showing off his newly 
gained talent: He was teasing us with our 
doubts. He was reassuring us. 

He wasn’t exactly leaving. There was 
no end of him. Just the body quiet there. 
We all jolted and looked at each other and 
laughed at his prank. “Did you see that? 
What he did?” We felt good together there 
and close to Jim on the other side playing 
with us through the veil. He’s spoofing the 
fears of death. Twice more he zoomed in 
and twinkled at us. We three sat there in 
bliss with him, honoring this supreme gift, 
life, this love we knew, this love he had 
given each of us, this window of soul we 
had shared together in the dance of life. 


Berkeley resident Nancy Delaney was 
raised in foster homes in her teens, and 
was homeless off and on for periods of 
time as an adult. She wrote this first-hand 
account to document as accurately as 
possible what she observed in the days 
leading up to the death of her dear friend 
and foster brother. 


SEQ CENT! 


I know as little as possible. 
But I do know a little. 
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Emerald Stones of the Pacific 


To me, the most exciting treasure 

to be found still happens to be 

people, whether they be rich or 

poor. But how hard it is for some 

to see the value of those persons 

who are poor, weak, and in need. 
Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Reflection by Chuck Frank: 


ometimes, when I reflect on this life, I try placing 
various ideas in their proper perspective. One such 
idea I will share with you. There has been many a 
quest in this life for riches. The picture that comes to 
mind is an old sunken Spanish galleon that lays beneath the 
sea. She was a good ship in her day and she rode many a 
wave and visited many lands. She was the pride of the crew. 

Yet one day, this magnificent ship was confronted with a 
storm of such magnitude that she split apart and was lost at 
sea. The vessel, crew, and her precious treasure of gold and 
many jewels. came to rest, 50 feet below the surface of the 
water. It lay hidden in the sea for over 300 years. 

Time had taken its toll on this worthy vessel, which sadly 
was worthy no more; the salt water and barnacles had eaten 
away much of the ship. When it was finally found, after a 16- 
year search, a patient treasure hunter still possessed ‘the faith 
that there was something of value. True, the ship just didn’t 


have the appearance of a vessel that had a precious cargo. 


Yet, the one person who had begun the quest font its et ae 
had a hunch — but just a hunch. 

He and his crew raised up the old ship, cannons and all, 
and what was finally found was this: Yes, to the unbelief of 
those who had ridiculed and criticized this man, on board 
was'a multimillion-dollar treasure of gold bars and gold 
chains, rings of gold with priceless emerald stones. It was 
one of the greatest treasure finds of all time. 

This is a true story that took place off the coast of the 
Florida Keys. The name of the ship was the Atocha. I like 
these kinds of stories because they place the realities of life 
in a “seek and you shall find” mode. They leave you with the 
hope that there is a pot of gold at the end of a rainbow. But 
with these incredible stories, many times there is a lot of per- 


EVERYWHERE 
and Times Square 

by Rhett Stuart 

Was young man New York City looking for bluebirds 


thinking nothing till 

hearing nothing in traffic 

when felt all thing beyond buildings; 
road, mountains, seas, nothing ending; 
peace-engulfed 

Was Zen master never having abr 
never knowing of Zen 


on ray shot me in San Francisco » 

Flew bluebird in 

Something gave me peace 

Someone flew me bluebird 

like young artist companions telling of themselves 
and listening to my life; 

zeroing in, | 

shining it neon, sunshine, boundless 

She said it happened to 

her over a valley 


A few years, then afternoon walking downtown Broadway, 


A few years ago a Frenchman put Uncle Vanya on 42nd Street 


severing, painstaking work involved. 
Now, riding this wave a little further: to me, the most 
exciting treasure to be found still happens to be people, 
whether they be rich or poor. But how hard it is for some to 
see the value of those persons who are poor, weak, and in 
need. When I reflect upon the outcast, the forgotten ones, the 
scattered and the homeless, I see a sunken ship eaten away 
by salt water and covered with the barnacles of this life. Yet, 
beyond these ruins I must lay my self-righteous skepticism 


aside and begin to envision this old ship, resurrected. For in 


her still resides a precious cargo that had been overlooked by 
even some of the best treasure hunters of the day. 

Today, I would like to honor the homeless. Some of them, 
young and old, have come a long way in this life, and I am 
sure that many of these Souls are feeling quite dejected. Yet, 


through it all, I see a beautiful untapped treasure of talents — 


and attitudes, warm laughter, and stories of love and hope. 
Many of these homeless persons still possess golden charac- 


ters that lie deep within an ocean of love. 


To everyone, today, I compel all of you, wherever you 
are, rich or poor — take heed of this message and know that 
there is a worthy vessel out there, somewhere lost at sea. 
Within it lies some of the finest gold and emerald stones of 


the Pacific. These are the living stones who have been reject- 


ed, tossed to and fro by the tides of time. Their brilliance is 
far beyond measure. There potential is ever so clear. 


“For where 
your treasure is, 
there your heart 


will be also.” 


(TUT 


Loneliness 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


loneliness 
| is such a complex emotion 
more like _ 

a longing 

an ache 

where does it come from? 


it is such a part of me 
So pervasive 

in my thoughts 

my feelings — 

my depression 


surrounded by people 
who care so much 
about me 

I am still 

all alone 

in my world. 


but making connections 
somehow 
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We'll Sweep ‘oy Out 


| by Kristin Pote 


Why are we so afraid 

to look at each other 

to stare into a stranger’s eyes. 
Why do we make life so hard 


| for people who are just trying, 


just trying to get by 

Not quite up to the status quo 

or proper dress code . 

Sorry you can’t be here — or there 


| Nope, not even there. 


We don’t care what your story is. 

Sorry, we forgot about a certain thing . 
called life and love 

and we are all infallible: 

Us strait-laced 9-5, or hardly 

working. Doesn’t make a difference 
who we are. We don’t want you 

around here. This is our nice little place. 
We call it ‘our’ space. 
We'll sweep you out with the trash. 


| cuz you ain’t got no cash 


and I ain’t got no heart no more. 


| Did I once in some forgotten dream 


Believe in the Mystery? The complexity 
of life and dazzle at its wonderment 
and realize you’re just you, . 

doing the best you can. No. 

Doesn’t matter. Now I just 

listen to the man. 

White hand man. 


Humanity 


by Kristin Pote 


You let me in to pee the other day 

in your restroom that’s not for public use. 
Because i have white skin and blond 

hair and i am creative and manage 


to keep myself looking clean most of the 


time and i got a lot of heart 
and heaps of faith and soi 


| smile more often than i don’t and 


i don’t threaten you like the guy _ 
who’s here beside me, eating the — 

same free lunch in the park and 
searching just as hard for handouts 

and free things as iam some days, 
What is all this confusion about our 
Material Reality — A calamity to have — 
lost our natural vision for the life — 
inside these trees, the dance of 

the breeze. The gift of individuality, 
Humanity. 


THE FLU 


by Julia Vinograd 

It’s raining inside me, it’s raining outside. 

I’m coughing up crowded doorways and store overhangs. 
My bones ache hollow but not empty, 

street people huddle inside me to get out of the rain. 
Wet clothes wrapped in plastic, drenched day-old donuts 
and when I try to move some of them start afight. ~ 
A screaming girl scraped my throat with her nails 
when she went for her lover, he kicked my chest, 

the rain washed their faces away. 

Wet matches won’t light a scrounged Coaratee 

a 3 year old boy still believes if he yells loud enough 
someone will stop the sky to stop his noise; 

they can’t get away from the rain and I can’t 

and I can’t get away from them. 

Maybe it’s fever. I’m sweating. 

Shivering clammy hands warm themselves on my skin, 
on the inside of my skin. 

There’s too many, I can’t breathe, let me go. 

A reproachful guitar starts in the snarl of my gut, 

out of tune, rusted, sparechanging striped umbrellas 
worn over eyes. I put my hands over my ears. ' 
Enough, damn you, go away, 

there isn’t room for all of us 

and I was here first. . 

It’s raining inside me, it’s raining outside. 

The shelters are full, it’s raining, 

there’s a flu going around the flu shots can’t stop. 

Will this happen to everyone? 
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A Homeless Person’s Manifesto 


by Dr. Art Salzberg 


he streets of America emulate 

Bombay. There are our brethren, lay- 
ing at our feet, involuntarily homeless. 
Neither is there an outcry to eliminate this 
intolerable evil that pervades our land. 
Homeless people are objects within our 
sight and in our hearts. A homeless person 
doesn’t have the honor of being consid- 
ered a part of our “American family” with 
its so-called “values” — even though, like 
all of us, homeless people and families are 
related directly to Adam. 

Perhaps one reason politicians have 
generally avoided the issue of involuntar- 
ily homeless people is that — as their 
predecessors in office discovered when 
confronted with the demands of people of 
color or non-Anglo national identity — 
homeless San Diegans confound and 
destroy neat formulations relating to the 
humanity of involuntarily homeless peo- 
ple. One of the premises of this Homeless 
Person’s Manifesto is that we are all inex- 
tricably and hopelessly intertwined. The 
identifications of a homeless person or 
family are always multiple, and are 
woven throughout our American fabric. 

Nevertheless, organized loneliness for 
a homeless person or family is consider- 
ably more dangerous than the unorga- 
nized impotence of all those who are 
ruled by the tyrannical and arbitrary will 
of Mayor Susan Golding and her canine 


that it threatens to ravage our con- 
sciences — and America as we have 
known it. Life as a homeless person in 
San Diego is a world which everywhere 
seems to have come to an end, before a 
new beginning has had a chance to rise 


| from this and time to assert itself. 


In spite of my kinship to humanity, I, 


Hard Times Here 

by Michael Creedon 

Early days in Oakland | 

Fingers reaching out but blunt 
Numbness such that my memories 

Of those days are gone 

Early days in Oakland 

When I was old and getting ready 

To die, with whiskey and crystal meth 


| Early days in Oakland 


Remembered now as such a fog 
I don’t know: 

Was I really that lost 

Again? Yes, I 

Think I was. 


It’s been hard times here, all _ 

Of it; feeling good with fifty cents 

In my pocket seldom; coming 

Out of the haze, believing - 

This one, that one, no one. 

I put on the music and 

It all lamps up, though. I know 

How to fight these slow wars. 

Of attrition. Building it up, watching 
It slide back, seeing ) 
The babies’ heads in the ooze 

Time going by too. 

I know how to fight these wars. 


What I’ve carved out will last. 
I take my daily walk, daily shower, 
Daily meals, make my daily deals 


| For the good. It’s all for the good. 


I have the music too loud for 
The neighbors but it isn’t too loud 
For me. 


_ forced to lay our bodies in the gutter, but 
corps at the City Council. It’s a danger in | 


the involuntarily homeless person, do not — 
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have the inalienable rights of an 
American. The reason for this is that the 
man and woman who produced me (with- 
out consulting me) prayed to the 
Supreme Being, but that entity now has 
become deaf to my situation on this, the 
small portion of street that I inhabit. Not 
being an American, I am regarded as an 
alien without my own land. 

But why does the City of San Diego 
treat us as if we were dangerous snakes 
in the Garden of Eden? Why does it treat 
us with the odious conduct of the police, 
who serve as the attack dogs of the 
Mayor and City Council to the present 
day? Why are we referred to, during 
“neighborhood clean-up” campaigns, as 
“elements” to be thrown out with the rest 
of the “garbage?” 

Why has Mayor Susan Golding been 
permitted to oppress any individual 
homeless person directly, violating the 
spirit of habeas corpus without bothering 
to suspend its letter? Why have the city’s 
leaders turned the social contract upside 
down, to promote the wealthy at the 
expense of the working poor? Why has 
the city become Robin Hood in reverse, 
robbing the homeless San Diegans and 
giving socialism to land developers, 
Sports-team owners and other elites with- 
in our city gates? 

We, the homeless people, may be 


not our spirit or humanity. We will rise up 
as one person someday, withstanding the 
greatest forces that oppress us. There is 
no power on earth that can withstand the 
will of the people. My mother taught me, 
“God’s voice is the people’s voice.” We 
will once more have to ring out freedom 
to our homeless brethren. The chains that 
now hold us to homelessness will be bro- 

ken, for once and for all, by ourselves. 


Poverty Shatters Lives 


from page five 


and closer to my reality. Everything we 
do lets us show our mettle, and show 
what we are made of. And, like 
Malcolm X stated: “By Any Means 
Necessary.” 


After a period of homelessness, Angela 
Neuman has lived for the past nine 
months at the Solid Foundation, an 
acclaimed Oakland residential program 
for homeles women overcoming sub- 
stance abuse problems. She writes: “I 
would like to encourage other addicts and 
recovering addicts in the world that there 
is life after drugs.” 

Neuman wrote this reflection for Street 
Spirit while attending a class for homeless 
people in downtown Oakland operated by 
Building Opportunities for Self 
Sufficiency (BOSS) and the Berkeley 
Adult School. 


Beach Flats Saved 


from page eight 


___ If speculators were surprised at the 
magnitude. of community opposition 
this time, they may face an even bigger 
shock when protesters occupy the 
Tidelands property and demand its 
retention by the city. Real alternatives, 
like utilizing eminent domain proce- 
dures to take over the Seaside 
Company’s own: raggedy housing and 
other property —where Canfield has 
already bulldozed homes in anticipation 
of a speculative bonanza — and reno- 
vating and. expanding truly affordable 


housing, are not yet a part of the public 
dialogue. But without continued public 
opposition, there is little doubt that 
Beach. Flats residents will face this cri- 
sis all over again before the summer. 


San Diego Woman Convicted 


from page one 


And then her daughter started hitting 
her. She still had no place to go, but she 
couldn’t stay in the hotel either. She spent 
a night hiding in the park, with only a thin 
blanket and a painful awareness of how 
dangerous it could be to fall asleep there. 

Then she met a young acquaintance who 
told her: “You shouldn’t be living on the 
streets. I know.a place where you can stay.” 
He took her to this run-down parking build- 
ing, and opened a garage door, and showed 
her to a tiny room where a few friends were 
staying. It was filthy and stank. The toilet 
didn’t work anymore, and someone had 
used it anyway. But nobody there would 
hurt her. She slept ali night, took her med- 
ication, slept the rest of the day. 

She woke up in time for a police raid. 
The prosecutor offered her a deal. Eight 
hours community service and a year’s 
probation. She said, “No, I haven’t done 
anything wrong, so I can’t accept this. I 
want a jury trial.” The prosecutor threat- 
ened her: if she didn’t take the deal, they 


would charge her with trespassing, and go , 


for the maximum penalty of a $1000 fine 
and six months in jail. 

No, she would not take the deal. 

The jury had already been chosen 
when I came in, and the caretaker of the 
vacant parking facility had explained how 
the owner didn’t want people living in the 
building, but someone had broken a lock 
so that anyone could. open the garage 
door. An uncomfortable-looking police 
officer, who had been waiting around the 
courtroom through the previous afternoon, 
took the stand to explain how he’d found 
four people sitting in a small, crowded 
room, with bedrolls and scattered trash 
and two dried-up, empty liquor bottles. 
No, there was no evidence that she’d been 
drinking from the bottles; they seemed to 
date from several days earlier. . 

The two attorneys asked questions and 


| objected and went into huddles with the 


judge, and finally they were done with the 
policeman. He left. The prosecutor, a 
plump young woman with an enigmatic 
expression, announced: “The people rest.” 
Dawn Davis, the defending attorney, 
called her client to the stand. Davis is 
impressive in a courtroom; her handling 
of homeless activist Larry Milligan’s trial 
for the 1996 San Diego Concourse 
demonstrations had been brilliant. This 
time, she did an excellent job of drawing 
out her client’s story. And it was a pathet- 
ic story, to anyone with the experience 
and imagination to understand it. 
The prosecutor’s objections hampered 
Davis a little, but then the prosecutor’s 
questions did a lot to clarify what she had 
been seemingly trying to keep Davis from 
bringing out a few minutes before. Some 
of her questions verged on the surreal: 
“You only tried those three shelters? Did 
you look in the yellow pages?” 


Then everyone in the courtroom took a | 


40-minute recess. As the judge explained 
it, she and the two attorneys needed to dis- 
cuss what instructions to give the jury. We 
returned to learn that the basic list of jury 
instructions is standardized throughout the 
state, so that what had been at issue during 
the recess was what items should be 
included. The judge read off a long list of 
criteria as to how the jurors were to consid- 


Human Rights Eroded 
from page five 


ularly those who have vehicles, left with 
nowhere to go? There is no excuse for 
this, and the people, including our county 
supervisors, need to address this before 
the next rains come. 

If county leaders have the momentum 
to get the dollars to dredge the bay so 
larger loads can be carried by ships, they 


15 


er evidence and arrive at a decision, many 
of them logically incompatible. 

She then explained the “illegal lodg- 
ing” law and the “necessity defense.” (A 
person is not to be considered guilty if 
s/he had to break a law to prevent some 
imminent greater evil; i.e., breaking and 
entering is normally against the law but 
not if you have to do it to save your neigh- 
bor’s kids from a fire.) Davis was going to 
use the necessity defense. A woman could 
hardly be blamed for accepting an offer of 
a place to stay if the only alternative was 
to stay on the downtown streets overnight, 
at serious risk of bodily harm. 

The prosecutor spoke. She brought out 
a nifty little chart explaining what she had 
to prove to find the defendant guilty, and 
asserted that she’d proved it. She said: We 
are all sympathetic towards the homeless; 
SS 
“IT am in mourning for our collec- 


tive mind, which we lost somehow 
back before I was even born. I 
want to go home to America. I 
don’t know, any more, what to call 
this place.” 


there is nothing wrong with that, but “you 
must not let. your. compassion influence 
your judgment.” 

What was she saying? Was this an -: 
example of schizophrenic lack of affect at 
work, or was this simply a recommenda- 
tion that everyone employ psychopathic 
amorality in their decision-making? I liter- - 
ally could not believe that anyone claiming 
to be a morally sane, normal human being 
could be saying such a thing. But my reli- 
gion is different from hers, Ithink, == 

The prosecutor said the defendant was” 
not in imminent danger when she’d 
entered the building; it was only 6:00 in 
the afternoon. 

Dawn Davis, in her closing statement, 
said that the defendant’s acceptance of 
shelter had been necessary; all kinds of 


' things could and did happen to a woman 


out on the streets at night. This was, she — 
said, a case of balancing the value oF a 
human life against the value we place on 
property. The prosecutor, concluding the 
argument, denied this; she said the issue 
was about the rights of homeowners — 
oops, she’d meant landowners. 

And then the judge spoke about the 
details of arriving at and recording a ver- 
dict, and about sending questions back to” 
the court if they had any, and mainly 
about the mechanics of establishing if 
they’d prefer a longer lunch hour or a 
chance to leave court earlier, if they were 
Still deliberating that long. It was almost 
lunch time. The bailiff ceremoniously 
swore to take the jury someplace private 
and guard them from interference. aoe 
then I returned to the office. _ 

I thought they might be a long time 
deciding. I thought they might come right 
back out, saying, “Of course she’s not 
guilty.” The last thing I could ever. have 
imagined was that they would pop back, 
out, 25 minutes after lunch, to state that 
the defendant had not been in imminent 
danger because it wasn’t dark out yet. 

J am in mourning. Iam in mourning for 
our collective mind, which we lost some- 
how back before I was even born. I wanit 
to go home to America. I don’t know, any 
more, what to call this place. 


also have the ability to:help the home- 
less. Naturally, it is a question of priority. 
Shall we cater to the rich or to the poor? 

And Jesus said to him, “Foxes have 
holes and birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man has nowhere to lay His 
head.” — Luke 9:58 

Chuck Frank is the publisher and editor of 
the Homeless Times, a monthly newsletter of 
Northern California. He can be contacted at 
P.O. Box 898, Willow Creek, CA. 95573. 


| James Wilkins 
| social being 


“Tt’s a time for family to 
be together, but the commer- 
| cialization that’s plagued . 
| society has lessened the 
| meaning of it. To me the real 
| meaning is being thankful to 
| have survived another year. 
| Oftentimes, we don’t fully 
appreciate the simple daily 
blessings we receive, 
| whether it’s having a roof 

| over our heads or being able 
to wake up and see the 
morning sun.” 


Sherry Ann Bunville 
unemployed salesperson 


“T think that the way the 
economy is and the way the 
environment is, the way we | | 
live, there is no blessing. || 
There is no money to buy 
food to celebrate. There’s 
no way. We can’t go riding 
in the country with our fam- 
ily. We can’t visit them. We 
can’t even call them 
because we don’t.have no 
phone.” 


Irene Clayton 
janitorial worker, volunteer 


“T love Thanksgiving. 
Family, friends, sitting around 
the table eating all that good 
food. But Thanksgiving isn’t 
for everybody, it’s not. I 
remember a time when I was 
really homeless. I had to eat in 
this place. Some people aren’t 
so fortunate. But be thankful 
for every minute of every 
day.” 
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| Shirley Ratliff 

| unemployed 
“Thanksgiving is sup- 
posed to be a day of thanks, 
but it’s about the same as 
any holiday to me. The gov- 
ernment’s got people off 
| SSI and homeless. If I was 
still on SSI I could be cook- 
ing a Thanksgiving dinner 
and invite friends and fami- 
ly and give a free meal to 
+ someone who’s really in 
| need. Thanksgiving is a day 
of thanks, but I always give 
thanks to God and that’s the © 
important thing.” 


George L. Brown 
gardener 


a Se 


Beverly Conedera 
mother 

“T like Thanksgiving. My 
oldest daughter was born on 
Christmas day. She was my 
Christmas present. It’s like 
another day, Thanksgiving. 
Turkey, ham, pumpkin pie, 
apple pie. I do look forward 
to it for the food. My daugh- 
ter’s in LA. I visit her twice 
a year.” 


“T would rate, #1 would go: 
Fourth of July and Christmas 
are a tie. Christmas because of 
presents, the Christmas tree, 
exchanging gifts. Fourth of 
July because of family 
reunions. Thanksgiving would 
be second. It rates high, too... 
because I’m with family at my 
mother’s sister’s. I always go 
to her place Thanksgiving and 
Christmas.” 


David Surrell 


Fernando L. White | janitorial service 
Jobs Consortium Michael Masters “Thanksgiving to me has 
“It’s just about the same warehouseman lost all tts meaning. My 


family used to cook every 

# Thanksgiving, but the spirit 

| of the people because of 

| crack and losing sight of | 
_ God has drained it of the 
real spirit. Years ago people 

| were friendly, but now it ’ 
seems like people are so 

| caught up in evil that they 
don’t see the good.” 


as the other ones. I mean, I 
enjoy it. It feels like a happy 
holiday. And I like the food. 
There isn’t much to do. 
When I stayed somewhere it 
was more happy because it 
was a family gathering. I 
haven’t been with family for 
years. I accept my life now 
that I’m alone.” 


“It’s a pretty good holiday 
but_ Christmas is the best. At 
the hotel they serve a meal a 
day before Thanksgiving. 
They serve the meal both 
days, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, but on Christmas 
they give gifts to the kids. 
There’s about 10 kids.” 


AN EXTRA THANKSGIVING WITH A FRIEND 


by Julia Vinograd | ee : she was a great lady also dead and dining with us. 

One of his old friends back east ally died And then the turkey was glisteningly ready = 
thanksgiving morning. and my friend had forgotten the big carving knife. 
Four of my friends died that year. It was cold, dark and somehow not safe to leave, 
Neither of us felt particularly thankful. _ : he might start crying again. 

He’d bought an 18 pound Safeway turkey cy _ All he had was a boyscout knife smaller than his thumb. 
before his friend died __ I watched his face rumpling and remembered 

and asked if he could roast it at my place I’d got a black double-edged SS dagger at the 

the day after thanksgiving, his oven had died. flea market year $s ago and had it leaning against my 
When his friend died he phoned me, gulping sobs, ‘window with stained glass and deer horns ever since. | 


and I asked if we should cancel or freeze the hirkey So we carved a thanksgiving turkey with an SS dagger 
and do it later. é and had 2 helpings of everything and watched dumb tv 


He said “hell, no”? _ till I went into the kitchen for some reason 
This was Ei and started yelling. The gas was sulk on, 

He made a complete gourmet thanksgiving dinner my friend has no sense of smell, 

athisplace we could’ve joined our dead Hepes then. 
while the turkey roasted in my oven We opened windows. 

and brought it over as a sort of a laughing revenge. My picne explained about old stoves. 
Cranberry sauce made with sour cream I wasn’t listening. 

and a piece of horseradish is a weapon against god. -_-« G0d had come to our thanksgiving, 
God can’t have any of the candied yams, ___ the only thanksgiving in the entire country 
they’re for me and him and our dead friends. where he ane invited. 

2 kinds of stuffing, one with cornbread and chestnuts; Where he wasn’t welcome. 

god can go eat graves. - I took another spoonful of mango sherbet 
Homemade gravy is thicker than blood. ___ biting it with all my teeth. 

He was practically dancing in the kitchen. “T can still taste it,” ‘I whispered under my breath, 
He’d brought over his grandmother’s silver, eee | tastes so sais o 


cool grey moods « come e yith the ae | 
slipping past the sun in puddles — 
'andrainbendingheads __ | 
heads on shoulders on back ofchairs __ : 
| 
| 
| 


a lolling as if music of great intricacy plays 
| or pain so deep it must figure ways 
| to skip around agile like a flute  . 
| or stormy and solid 
like a french horn 
LE 
I 


plowing fields 
thick, dark and fertile 
for tiny seeds. 


